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ArT. I. A Dissertation on the Fall of Man: in which the 
literal Sense of the Mosaic Account of that Event is 
asserted and vindicated. By the Rev. George Holden, 
M.A. 8vo. 450 pp. 10s.6d. Rivingtons. 1823. 


THE author of this volume commences his work with some 
remarks on the spirit and temper in which the doctrines of 
Scripture are too commonly received. He comments, in 
terms of deserved censure, upon those who come to the study 
of the Sacred Writings with a rooted attachment to pre- 
conceived opinions ; and who, instead of forming their system 
upon the Bible, endeavour to make the Bible bend to their | 
system. This he justly points out as 2 most fatal source of 
error, and very properly observes, what is often too much 
overlooked, that this fault, so commonly charged upon those 
who subscribe to creeds and formularies, is, in fact, with 
much more justice, chargeable upon those who pride them- 
selves upon their emancipation from spiritual fetters. He 
well exposes the conduct of those whose profession is un- 
limited freedom of opinion, and whose practice is to uphold 
their peculiar tenets, with the most exclusive and stubborn 
pertinacity ; and, very truly, observes, that no member of 
any establishment ever maintained his creed with more 
bigotted zeal, than the disciples of that school, who, with all 
the boast of enlightened liberality, display, in fact, any thing 
but candour and freedom from prejudice, in the way they 
twist Scripture to their own purpose. 

The connection which subsists between the history of the 
fall and the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, is ably and 
forcibly maintained by our author, in his first section. We 
must be allowed to present to our readers one specimen of 
his observations on this point. 


“ The fall, then, viewed in connection with the doctrine of 
redemption, is a subject deeply important. It is that which gives 
consistency and harmony to the whole code of Revelation. The 
restoration of man from the ruins of the fall, is the grand and ulti- - 
mate object of Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian dispensations. 
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I dare not go so far as to assert, with Bishop Horsley, that ‘ it is 
difficult to conceive that any man can, in good earnest, believe the 
Gospel, who can find no vestige, in this ad chapter of Genesis, of 
a seducing devil or a redeeming Saviour,’—for the existing depra. 
vity of man may require a redeeming Saviour ; but to reject that 
history, is to take away one of the pillars of vital religion. The 
fall carries us onward to the recovery ; and hence the adversaries 
of pure Christianity are aware, that, if they can explain away the 
account of that event, they will at least shake, if not entirely over- 
throw, the great doctrine of atonement by the blood of Christ. It 
is the duty, therefore, of those, who repose their hopes of accept- 
ance, in the awful day of accounts, upon the merits and mediation 
ofa Redeemer, to examine carefully the grounds of their belief in 
Adam’s fatal apostacy. It bears too closely upon what they con- 
sider a fundamental tenet of the Gospel, to be ever regarded as a 
matter of indifference.” P. 19. 


The principles of Scripture interpretation, of course, oc- 
cupy a due share of discussion. After some general obser- 
vations, the author proceeds to discuss, each in a separate 
section, the different particulars of the history of the fall. He 
considers, minutely, the objections which have been urged 
against the literal interpretation of each ; and after having 
got rid of these, proceeds to vindicate the plain and literal 
tenor of the history, and to establish it on the firmest grounds. 
For our own parts, we cannot conceive upon what possible 
grounds a man, devoid of sinister motives, should feel a 
greater wish to explain, in a metaphorical sense, a passage 
in the history of Moses, than a passage in the history of 
Herodotus. Upes the same principle of interpretation, why 
should not the renowned histories of Gyges, and of the As- 
~~ empire, be all oe ? How are we to distinguish 

e impregnable walls of Babylon from mere castles in the 
air? here is the limit between history and fiction to be 
placed! If, in spite of modern scepticism, our most emi- 
nent critics continue to maintain the general veracity of 
Homer, as a historian, why is Moses to be considered only 
as a poet? 

In short, if the boundary line between reality and ro- 
mance, be so very fluctuating and uncertain, it must be a 
satisfaction to every one interested in the cause of truth, to 
have some rule laid down, which may serve, at least, in one 
instance, to guide his belief. The rules of common sense 
are those which the author of the work before us mainly fol- 
lows. He takes up each particular, and points out, in the 
most clear and satisfactory manner, how far reason obliges 
us to take the expressions of the Sacred Historian in their 
rigidly literal sense: and in doing so, he does not appear to 
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us, at least, in any degree, worth noticing, to have fallen 
into the extreme, opposite to that of the metaphorical in- 
terpreters ; that of those who follow up, or rather, as it 
were, hunt down, the literal meaning of the writer on whom 
they are commenting, into the most trackless labyrinths of 
tangled conjecture. Our author is not one of this class of 
interpreters: he is as far from being led away by vagaries, 
miscalled philosophical views, as by conceits, dignified with 
the name of Biblical criticisms. He is evidently possessed of 
that very essential requisite in such an enquiry—a respectable, 
not to say, profound knowledge, of the Hebrew language. 
This knowledge is united with, and tempered by, the exer- 
cise of a sound judgment, and no inconsiderable reasoning 
“et age : and the subject being one which affords a partica- 
arly wide and tempting field of conjecture to an excursive 
fancy, we think it will be allowed, that such qualifications are 
the more particularly desirable. : 

After having, in his first chapter, advanced many general 
observations on the argument, of equal excellence with those 
we have adverted to, Mr. Holden proceeds, in the second, 
to enter, in a more particular manner, into the different 
arguments, or more properly, ridiculous dreams, which have 
been put forth by persons desirous of explaining away facts, 
in order to suit their preconceived notions. Each of these 
enviable specimens of critical acumen, he has taken the 
trouble to discuss, in a separate section ; a labour which we 
are no way inclined to undergo. wale 

After discussing the various attempts at metaphorical im- 
terpretation, and refuting them in the way we have seen, our 
author proceeds, in bis third chapter, to vindicate and es- 
tablish the literal sense of the history of the fall. He first 
enters upon various general reasons for thus understanding 
the matter. Some authors, it seems, are disposed to super- 
add, as it were, a metaphorical to the literal sense ; to con- 
sider this portion of the Sacred History as symbolical. Sup- 
posing this admissible, still Mr. Holden very papery and 
strongly maintains the necessity of keeping up the simple 
interpretation. But next, dismissing this topic, he proceeds 
to some more general observations, which we will copy. 


“ Hermeneutic writers are universally agreed, that the literal 
sense is always to be received, unless solid grounds appear to the 
contrary. e uncertainty and doubtfulness of allegorical inter- 
pretation, forbid its employment where the literal meaning pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty. Neither is it a very small difficulty or 
trifling objection, which can authorize us to adept such a visionary 
mode of exposition. If the — be deserted, we embark on the 
Z ‘ 
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boundless ocean of conjecture ; borne along on the wings of a soar- 
ing fancy—learning and judgment are left behind; and the Holy 
Scriptures cease to be an unerring rule of faith and manners ; for, 
by the Proteus power of allegory, they are casily bent into compli- 
ance with any system, however absurd, which a rash and eccentric 
mind may suggest. Should we reject the Pentateuchal history of 
the fall, in its grammatical acceptation, what shall we substitute in 
its place? The advocates of the allegorical scheme, are far from 
being unanimous ; and no mystical interpretation has ever yet been 
offered to the world, which has met with more than a very partial 
approbation of the learned. What, then, is to be gained by the 
rejection of the literal sense? Is it not to plunge us into doubt 
and uncertainty, to substitute visionary. phantasies instead of sound 
sense and sober judgment, to bewilder us in the mazes of scepti- 


cism, without offering any clue to guide us to the recesses of truth,” 
P. 249, 


With many more observations equally good, the author 
goes on to maintain, that if the Sacred Writer had intended 
a figurative meaning, or that the history should be regarded 
as symbolical, he would not have failed to have given some 
hint of such intention. In this discussion he well introduces 
a strong remark of Bishop Horsley. If, says the Bishop, 
the Mosaic history be an allegory, it is an allegory without a 
key, which no man can interpret; and, delivering his history 
in this disguise, the inspired teacher of the chosen race has, 
in truth, given no information, and might as well have left his 
tale untold, as have told it in so obscure a riddle, which is 
neither calculated to convey any moral truth, nor to serve 
any political purpose the author might be supposed to have 
in view. 

This live of argument is afterwards continued as follows : 


“ Now the fall, according to the literal narrative in Genesis, is 
either a fact, or itis not. If it be a fact, what possible motive 
could induce Moses to record it in any other than the plain and 
simple language of history? It was not calculated to wound na- 
tional pride, or to tarnish individual greatness, which might render 
some disguise expedient; it was, on the contrary, interesting to 
the whole human race, fundamentally connected with every system 
of religion, and, as presenting a solution of the important question 
concerning the origin of evil, ought to be related with clearness 
and perspicuity. Being neither impelled by the uwature of the 
subject, nor by the character of those for whom he wrote, what 
could be gained by involving a simple fact in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic? When the truth was already in some degree known, 
why veil it under a mythos or allegory? A conduct so absurd in 
itself, would be equally ridiculous in the eyes of those who were 
acquainted with the matter, and to whom a plain statement of it 
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alone, could be either acceptable or profitable. If it were not a 
fact, any attempt to palm a fable upon his cotemporaries, would 
have been ruinous to his own churacter as a divinely-commissioned 
teacher. They must have had some information concerning the 
first pair; and a fabulous history would have met with immediate 
detection and exposure. Any account not agreeing with the Is- 
raelitish traditions, would have been instantly rejected as false ; 
and hence Moses cannot reasonably be supposed to have recorded 
any thing respecting Adam and Eve, which was not strictly and 
literally true, inasmuch as nothing else could be admitted by the 


Jewish people, who were already partially acquainted with the 
truth,” P. 274. 


The second section of this chapter introduces us to an enu- 
meration of the various proofs which may be deduced from tra- 
dition in support of the literal truth of the fall. The traditions 
alluded to are those prevalent in many pagan and idolatrous 
natious. ‘They are observed by the historical inquirer existing 
among people widely separated from each other in local situa- 
tion, and never having possessed any means of communication, 
except what must have existed in their having sprang from 
acommon origin. Jn collecting and commenting upon such 
traditions, our author bas displayed, in a most creditable point 
of view, his very extensive acquaintance with the stores of 
ancient history and religious antiquities. As we cannot enter 
into the details of this interesting part of the subject, our 
readers mvstbe contented by being referred to p. 270 et seq. 
of this volume for a highly instructive collection of records, 
deduced from the early mythology, not only of the Greeks, 
but also of the Celtic tribes, the Zend-avesta of the ancient 
Persians, and the records of the Hindoo theology. These 
all allade, in the most evident manner, to a fall from a state 
of lappiness and innocence which befel the first proge- 
nitors of the human race; and in a most particular and ex- 
press manner, they all contain allusions to the evil principle 
under the form of a serpent. Closely connected with these 
traditions, is that of a promised deliverer to arise in a future 
age, the restorer of fallen man. The writer argues with 
much acuteness upon the origin of these traditions, which are 
very clearly shewn to have originated from the early accounts 
of the fall preserved by the patriarchs, and by which the 
literal interpretation is incontestably supported, 

In the third section, we have the testimony of the ancient 
Jewish and Christian Churches to the literal sense of the 
Mosaic account of the fall. These testimonies are found in 
the Apocryphal books of the Jewish Church, in which ex- 
press allusions are met with obviously implying the literal fact; 
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as well as in the early writers of the Christian Church, whose 
works afford an evidence of the general belief of the times in 
which they wrote. ‘Fhis part of the subject affords the author 
ample room for bringing the stores of his theological reading 
into use. He displays his intimate acquaintance with the 
fathers and early writers, not by an ostentatious parade of au- 
thorities, but by a judicious selection of such testimonies as 
bear most on his subject. 

In the fourth section, perhaps, the most valuable and im- 
portant part of the work, the author proceeds to detai! tle 
proofs of the literal interpretation of the history of the fall, 
which arise from the testimony of other passages of Scripture. 
This class of arguments appears to us to be of more real 
force than any other, because here the literal truth of the 
Mosaic history is placed in immediate comparison with 
these other Scriptural doctrines in relation to which it is 
alone of wanpiel importance. ‘To inquire into the correct 
interpretation of this narrative, when viewed abstractedly, is 
merely a topic of curious inquiry. But when we interpret it 
by comparison of Scriptural authorities, the subject is brought 
home to ourselves, and we feel its connection with our highest 
and eternal interests. Sach is the impression which the 

rusal of this section of the work cannot fail to prodace. 
The author commences by examining the allusions to the 
subject in the Book of Job. These well-known passages are 
ably commented upon. He proceeds to remark, that in the 
remaining books of the Old Testament, fewer allusions to the 
fall are found than might have been expected ; but this ap- 
ao objection is well answered by an observation of Bishop 

herlock, that the great promises made to David of ason, 
whose kingdom should endure for ever, had eclipsed all the 
ancient hopes, and so intirely possessed the mind of the 
Psalmist, and of his son Solomon, that they seldom looked 
higher than the immediate promises of God to themselves. 
The succeeding Prophets the author represents as the mini- 
sters of new declarations made by God, and who, therefore, 
had no occasion to treat of the old. All that we are there- 
fore to expect is, that they should allude to the subject only 
in ¢ransitu; and that we should find little more than distant 
hints and allusions in their writings: and such we accordingly 
meet with. Of many of these Mr. Holden adduces instances 
which give very satisfactory testimony to the position, that 
these writers understood the Fall in its literal sense. 

In going on to discuss the proofs deducible from an exami- 
nation of the New Testament, the author first considers, 
the representation there made of Adam as a type of Christ; 

! 
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and with considerable ability deduces the inference, from the 
corresponding essential feature in all types, that the ciroum- 
stances of his history alluded to were real. A similar line of 
argument is maintained in regard to the institution of mar- 
riage, and our Saviour’s reference to the history of the forma- 
tion of Adam and Eve in support of it. 

Mr. Holden evinces much ing and soundness of judg- 
ment, in subsequently adducing, and arguing upon, the more 
— declarations on the subject given in the Epistles. 

is remarks on the important passage, (Rom. v. 12—19,) 
we must give in his own words. 


‘ Here is a comparison between the benefits of Christ’s obedi- 
ence unto death, and the evil consequences of Adam's disobedience. 
If the obedience of the one were a fact, which will not be disputed, 
so was the disobedience of the other; and having thus establi 
the truth of one part of the Pentateuchal record, we thence infer 
the literal truth of the whole. 

“* But further, the Apostle in carrying on the comparison men- 
tions, and thereby verifies the chief particulars of the fall. In 
saying that ‘as by one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin, and so death passed upon all men.’ (Ver. 12.) He plainly 
asserts, that death was introduced into the world by “one man,’ 
and that this one man was Adam, we learn from the 14th verse, 
where Adam is called, ‘the figure (or type) of him that was to 
come :’ that is, as the best commentators are agreed, both commu- 
nicated to mankind the effects of their respective conduct; Adam 
communicated ‘sin and death ; Christ, righteousness and life. The 
sentence of death upen men, was for one offence, ‘for the judgment 
was by one to condemnation.’ (Ver. 16.) And by that offence, 
hereditary depravity was entailed upon all the posterity of the first 
man ; ‘ for as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.’ (Ver. 19.) 

‘The whole of the Apostle’s argument assumes the historical 
truth of the Mosaic account of the fall. © What could be more ab- 
surd, than to institute a long comparison between the effects of 
Adam's disobedience, and our Saviour’s obedience, if the former 
had not been a fact. The comparison has no other ground to stand 
upon than the reality of those rian meg attending Adam's sin, 
which the recital, in its plain signification, leads us to infer; St, 
Paul, therefore, must have believed the circumstances recorded in 
the third chapter of Genesis, which, consequently, is literally true. 
P, 324. 


Mr. H. next adverts to (1 Cor. xi. 5—7,) and shews very 
clearly, that in giving rules respecting the behaviour of 
women, and assigning his reasons for them, the Apostle im- 
plies the literal truth of the Mosaic histery. 

He observes the importance of the passage, (2 Cor. xi. 3.) 
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where the serpent is mentioned as having beguiled Eve. The 
Apostle could not make the comparison thus expressed, if the 
account of the fall were a mere apologue or moral fable. 
We have not room to enter further upon our author's sub- 
sequept discussion of the passages in the Epistle to Timothy, 
&c. where the subjection of the woman is enforced by similar 
allusions to the history of the Creation and Fall. ‘The argu- 
ments are of the sane description as those we have quoted; 
and throughout the author ieokees a very extensive and 
minute acquaintance with all the various opinions held by 
different commentators of established repute, on the much 
controverted points on which he has occasion to touch. ‘The 
list of the authors he has consulted, is very numerous, and 
among them we observe many single names, to have searched 
through whose voluminous tomes would alone evince no in- 
considerable diligence of research. Mr. Holden is evidently 
a well-read theological scholar, not only in the divines of our 
own, butin those of foreign countries. ‘The high-flown theo- 
ries of many of the German philosophico-theological writers, 
are treated by him with deserved censure. And a sober and 
cantious discrimination, in not admitting any thing of a hypo- 
thetical nature, is the leading feature of all his investigations. 
His final conclasion is couched in the following terms : 





** From the texts adduced, and the observations made, in this 
section, we may Collect the sense of the New Testament writers as 
to the historical truth of the second and third chapters of Genesis. 
And when they are coupled with the references to the same history 
in the Old Testament, their united testimony proves beyond all 
reasonable contradiction, that the Mosaic account of the fall, is 
to be understood in its plain and literal sense.”’ 


_ Of the style of the work, our readers will be enabled to 
judge sufficiently from the specimens we have given. ‘To us 
we must confess it seems heavy; and there is a prolixity 
about some parts, and a long drawn prosiness hanging about 
some of the arguments which is rather narcotic. We are 
often tempted to wish for more conciseness of style, and we 
think the argument would inno part suffer from curtailment; 
being itself of so very evident a description, that we conceive 
it can hardly require much amplification in order to produce 
conviction ; and if so, it can scarcely fail to lose in torce by 
the too much involved robes with which it is loaded. Hav- 
iug said much in praise of our author in the earlier part of 
our remarks, he must not accuse us of unfairness in here ex- 
roe our censure of what appears to ns to call for it. We 

ave repeatedly taken up the book; but have felt a want of 
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interest, and nothing to stimulate research: into its contents : 
yet, when we peruse any part, we soon fail not to discover 
much of rea! value. We should be glad to see a condensed 
version. The argument is one of importance; and if put 
into a striking and popular form, would not fail, we think, 
to produce beneficial effects in fixing the belief of many, and 


in dispelling the fantastic images of an unrestrained spirit of 
interpretation. 


Art. II. Mornings at Bow-street. A Selection of the most 
humourous and entertaining Reports which have appeared in 
the Morning Herald. By Mr. Wight, Bow-street Reporter 
to the Morning Herald. With twenty-one illustrative 
Drawings, by George Cruikshank. 8vo. 286 pp. 10s. @d. 
Baldwyn. 1824. 


THE demand for sedition has materially diminished, and the 
supply has accommodated itself to this alteration in the 
market. ‘The demand for nonsense, trash, and ribaldry con- 
tinues, and the newspapers furnish-them with correspondent 
alacrity. But the writer whose volume is now before us, 
has taken the lead, and keeps it. Not contented with turning 
an ephemeral penny by inventing police reports for the 
papers, this modest author presents a second edition of his 
slang, in the shape of a thick little volume, and drenches us 
with the nauseating mixture, of which it was diflicult to 
swallow a drop at a time. Why a man of common sense 
should wish to perpetuate those Bow-street reports, we are 
not acute enough to discover. ‘They may be divided into 
three classes, the first and smallest is not deficient in farcical 
humour; the second, of more considerable dimensions, is 
stupid; the third, and by far the largest, is obscene. We 
will introduce our country readers to some of the interme- 
diate squad. 


“A Sportep Quapaitie.—One Solomon Dobbs, an operative 
tailor, ‘ all fudge and fooster,’ like a superannuated goose, was 
charged by a very spruce yeung gentleman, with raising a false 
alarm against him, whereby he, the young gentleman, was in 
eminent dang¢r of being treated as a pickpocket, or something of 
that sort. 

“The young gentleman, whose name we understand to be Henry 
Augustus Jinks, was proceeding to his studies in guadrt/ling at the 
dancing academy, in Picket-place, Temple Bar, about nine o’clock 
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in the evening ; and being thinly clad, in silken hose, and all that, 
he was hurrying along to keep himself warm and in 
quadrilling condition. Whilst he was so hurrying along, with his 
head full of fiddles and new figures, he heard somebody. behind 
him ery ‘ stop !’ and looking back he saw Mr. Solomon wad- 
ling after him, Mr. Henry Augustus Jinks had no idea that the 
cry of such a queer-looking man could be addressed to him, and 
so he sualaael to run on; but Mr. Soloman Dobbs still waddled 
after him, exclaiming ‘ stop him! stop that thief, &c.’ though in 
such a thick husky voice that nobody noticed him. Neither did 
Mr. Henry Augustus Jinks notice him, but ran on, and on, till he ar- 
rived at the assembly room; and the first quadrille—which had been 
only waiting for him—was just about to be lead off, when in wad- 
died Mr. Solomon Dobbs, and seizes Mr. Henry Augustus Jinks 
by his quite clean, fresh-starched cravattery! to the great terror 
of the ladies, the indignation of the gentlemen, the silencing of 
the fiddlers, and total disarrangement of the quadrille! This was 
shocking enough in all conscience ; but how was the terror and in- 
dignation increased when Mr. Solomon Dobbs, still holding the 
astonished Mr. Henry Augustus Jinks by his ciean cravat, told 
him in plain terms, that he was a pickpocket, and had robbed him 
of his watch! It wastoomuch. The ladies squealed, the gentle- 
men stormed, the fiddlers bagged their cremonas, and Mr, Henry 
Augustus Jinks threatened an action of slander; but the master 
of the ceremonies, more judiciously, ran for a watchman, and Mr. 
Solomon Dobbs was carried off to the watch-house as a dangerous 
and evil-minded disorderly. 

“€ The magistrate called upon Mr. Solomon Dobbs for an expla- 
nation of his strange conduct. 

oe And please your worship, I was not so sober as | 
might have been,’ solemnly replied Mr. Solomon Dobbs, with an 
owl-like twinkle of his gin-quenched eyes. 

“ «Had you any ground for the charge you made against this 
young gentleman,’ asked the magistrate. 

“ ¢ Your worship, I had not; and I really have no recollection 
of having done what is laid to my charge,’ replied Mr. Solomon 
Dobbs in deep despondency. 

*« Then, by your own confession, you are a drunken fool,’ re- 
sponded his worship. 

‘Mr. Solomon Dobbs bowed assent.—Mr. Henry Augustus Jinks 
said he was satisfied, and the matter was dismissed.’’ P. 16, 


“ Tae Cook anp THE TA1Lor.—This was a matter of assault 
and battery, originating in roast lamb and cauliflower, carried on 
by means of a misfitting toilinet waistcoat, and ending in battle 
and bloodshed. 

“ Mr, Ellerbach the defendant, a tailor (by ¢rade,) small in person 
and fashionably attired, with his dexter arm gracefully suspended 
in a black silk sling, was brought up by the nocturals of St. 
Martin’s watch-house, and placed before the bench. Whereupon 
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Mr. Arundel, the complainant, ‘a good portly man, and corpulent ; 
of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage,’ bei 
first duly sworn, deposed, that he was the proprietor of an eating - 
house, (Commonly called a ma ts rag 4 and that the defen- 
dant, Mr. Ellerbach, being in ebted ‘to him for sundry plates of 
roast lamb and cauliflower, he, the complainant, expressed a strong 
desire to have the said plates of roast lamb and cauliflower paid for 
without delay, imasmuch as he was fully aware that when a good 
dinner had answered the purpose for which it was taken, it was 
speedily forgotten, especially when taken on tick. He, therefore, 
as aforesaid, expressed a strong desire to be paid, which so in- 
censed Mr. Ellerbach that he came into his shop, as he, the com- 

lainant, was standing in the midst of his men, and, after having 
Kicked up a great dust, threatened to beat the whole lot. Com- 
plainant having no inclination to be beaten, ordered him to depart 
in peace, and pay for the lamb and cauliflower when convenient. 
But the defendant’s voice was still for war; he d——d the lamb 
and cauliflower, ‘ ee and when one of complain- 
ant’s cooks went toward him with the kind intention of persuadi 
him to be quiet, he took up his fist and struck the unoffending ao 
right on the mouth, The blood gushed forth in a torrent; and, 
whilst poor cookey was looking for his teeth, complainant called in 
the watch, and defendant was conveyed to durance. 

“Mr. Ellerbach entered upon his reply in a mild tone of im- 
passioned eloquence; he admitted having eaten the lamb and 
cauliflower, and that he took it on tick—not because he lacked 
the means of paying for it, even to the uttermost farthing; but, 
because he had a counter claim upon the complainant for making 
him a toilinet waistcoat, which he, the complainant, alleged was a 
misfit, and therefore disputed the payment. riers» were in this 
state up to Thursday night last, when he, the defendant, sent to 
complainant’s shop for some cold roast beef and pickled cabbage, 
intending to eat it for his supper, when to his immense amaze- 
ment, the messenger returned, stating that complainant not only 
refused to send it, but had actually threatened to make pickled 
cabbage of him (the defendant), unless he immediately paid for the 
lamb and cauliflower. This allusion to cabbage he very naturally 
took as a reflection—a vulgar reflection upon his profession as a 
tailor, and he therefore went to his shop in person, to know what 
he meant by pickling him. But he had scarcely entered the doors, 
when he found complainant and his subordinate cooks all up in 
arms against him. Complainant called him a scoundrel, and 
ordered him to depart, without giving him time to demand the 
explanation he came for; and whilst he was endeavouring to 
obtain a hearing, one of the cooks made ‘a contemptuous and 
rather indecent sort of noise with his mouth,’ which so exasperated 
him, that he certainly did strike him upon the offending organ, and 
in so doing he thought himself fully justified. In conclusion, he 
said, though the =a might have lost a little blood by the blow, 
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and even, perhaps, an odd tooth or so, yet he, himself, at the sante 
time knocked the skin off his own knuckles against cookey’s teeth, 
and strained his thumb so, that he was obliged to carry it in a 
sling ; and therefore he submitted that the assault account ought 
to be considered as balanced. 

“The istrate, however, was of a different opinion, and ordered 
him to find bail for his appearance to answer it at the sessions. 

“Thus, though the cook failed to prcile the tailor, the tailor con- 
trived to place himself in pickle—and in such a pickle as probably 
cured him of his pugnacious propensities.” P. 143. 


Could any one suppose, that such stuff as this would in- 
crease the circulation of a newspaper? Could any one sup- 
ose that this Bow-street reporting would prove sv attractive 
as to call up hosts of imitators, and effectually awaken com- 
petition? We understand that these things have occurred, 
and in truth it is impossible to take up a newspaper without 
perceiving their existence and effects.. Examinations and 
trials of a peculiar character are now of much more import- 
ance than political discoveries or leading articles. ‘The latter 
are written by the veriest bunglers in Grub-street, and are 
read, we apprehend, by no one. The former constitat> the 
valnable portion of our daily intelligence, and if_half a dozen 
blackguards have been picked up drunk in the streets, and 
shewn some sport before Birnie or Conant, the job pays as 
well as an Extraordinary Gazette. 

The murder of Mr. Weare afforded as good a harvest as 
the battle of Waterloo ; and a miserable profligate, who has 
ruined all who are connected with him, excites ten times as 
much attention as the Grecian Navy. 

We do not contend, that the interest which is felt upon 
these occasions is an unequivocal system of a diseased 
state of the public mind, or that it is prodactive of unmixed 
evil. Crimes of such evormity must necessarily attract no- 
tice, and when, as in these cases, the crowning act of guilt 
appears to be the natural consequence of deb: auchery, extra- 

vagance, and all descriptions of vice, the warning may deter, 
more extensively than the example stimulates. 

The great evil is the increased and increasing introduc- 
tion and sale of obscenity. A trial for seductioa or rape, 
with the particulars at full length, and the cross examination 
of the principal witness, ‘is an indispensable weekly ingre- 
dient. The similarity which runs through the greater part 
of these histories, leads us to suspect, that they are deeply 
indebted to the imagination of the embellisher, and that he 
is confident of writing what will sell, when he writes what 
ought never to be read. ‘This is the nuisance to be abated. 
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We do not complain of the political, but of the moral sins 
of the newspapers. The gentlemen of the press may talk 
as much nonsense as they please, provided they abstain from 
ross ribaldry, But when their columns are crammed with 
details which can never be permitted to circulate in a respec- 
table family, it is bigh time that all respectable families 
should make common cause against their disturbers, and 
refuse to purchase any newspaper which admits indecent 
articulars into its pages. This is the only remedy, and 
those who do not adopt it incur a heavy responsibility. We 
have spoken slightingly of the political evil, because we think 
the newspaper gang too silly to be mischievous. The states- 
man who does the serious department for the Morning Herald 
accused the clergy some weeks since of preaching Herodotus, 
instead of the Gospel. And he deems the observation so sen- 
sible, that he actually repeated it within a fortnight. The 
Times has grown fat upon advertisements, and fat men do not 
storm castles. ‘The Chronicle has sunk below the level of 
the Black Dwarf; nobody reads the Examiner, and old Cob- 
bett, the best and most contemptible writer of the whole 
bunch, amuses himself with straw plat, acacia trees, and the 
Kensington tarnpike road. In the meantime, our worthy 
friends of the Coarier and Post disdain to take an unfair 
advantage of the opposition, and cautiously abstain from 
exhibiting any large portion of political information, talent, 
or consistency. 
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Art. Til. A Course of Lectures on the Elements of Che- 
mical Science. By Goldsworthy Gurney. S8vo. 310 pp. 
I3s. Whittaker. 1823. 


Tug volume before us contains a course of lectures delivered 
by the author, at the Surrey Institution ; and, upon the whole, 
sustains well the reputation of that school, so admirably dis- 
played in various other publications, which it is unnecessary 
lo particularize, originating in similar lectures. 

In drawing up an elementary work on any branch of 
science, originality is not, by any means, a first requisite. 
Indeed, in our opinion, it often seems, that a man’s success 
as an elementary writer, is in the inverse ratio of his origi- 
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nality as a philosopher; and perhaps the converse may he 
equally true. At all events, we think the position is exem- 
plified in the work before us. Mr. Gurney is evidently a 
man of great originality of ideas. He scarcely touches upon 
any subject, but theory upon theory immediately rises out of 
it. All this, however it may shew the fertility of the genius 
of an author, is of very little avail to the instruction of the 
scientific tyro. It may tend to make a more amasing lec- 
turer, but it cannot improve ; and therefore will, unquestion- 
ably, injure an elementary book. Our author, in some few 
portions of the work before us, does not aim at abstrase 
speculation ; here he is clear, though rather superficial, in his 
instructions. In many parts he soars into the regions of theory, 
and then becomes frequently unintelligible, often erroneous, 
generally fanciful, and always perplexing, to the elementary 
student. A course of lectures on chemistry, must, in the main 
body of it, at least, exhibit much of the same materials as all 
other lectures on the same subject. An opening or conclud- 
ing lecture, generally speaking, may afford a proper oppor- 
tunity for the display of a little more originality of views or 
elevation of style. In this respect Mr. Baraey exhibits an 
instance of exactly the opposite kind. In tlre main body of 
the work he is perpetually flying off in theoretical specula- 
tions ; whilst, in an introductory lecture, where his eloquent 
disquisitions would have been much more appropriate, we 
observe nothing but a very close copy of a similar introdue- 
tory discourse of another author. Without acknowledgment, 
not only is the same train of observations followed, but the 
same anecdotes related, the same mistakes committed ; and 
often we recognize the same words and sentences. 

The first portion of this introductory lecture, to which 
these remarks principally apply, is devoted to a very meagre 
historical review of the rise and progress of chemistry, be- 
ginning from the labours of the alchemists. We believe our 
readers to be well acquainted with the history of Helvetins, 
and his mysterious friend, Elias; of Mr. Peter Woulfe, &c*. 
We therefore pass over this part of the work, and have only 
to observe, that the rest of the lecture is occupied in shewing, 
as the author phrases it, that chemistry is a science of the 
last importance. And as it is of infinite consequence that 
bis hearers should possess clear notions of its immense 
utility, he proceeds to exhibit its application in the various 
acts of life, and declares himself at a less efficiently to set 
forth its value, and extol its beauty and power. He con- 
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* See British Critic, Oct. 1822, p. 342. 
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siders it as tending, more than all other sciences united, to 
unfold the laws by which the universe is governed. This 
is saying a great deal: but we proceed to further parti- 
culars. 7 

In the second lecture, Mr. Gurney takes up the subject of 
attraction of cohesion, which leads to that of. crystallization, 
which occupies the last part of this lecture, and the whole of 
the third. He speaks much of a moveable diagram for the 
illustration of his ideas ; it is probably from the want of this, 
that they seem to us somewhat unintelligible. The want is 
supplied as well as it can be, by lithographic plates, of very 
creditable, not to say excellent, execution. But the whole 
subject seems to be so entirely involved in theoretical views, 
that we have felt but little interest in attempting to investi- 
gate it. In the fourth lecture, a still more refined theory is 
advanced, by which the author proposes to explain the laws 
of chemical combination, in definite proportions. 


“ For my own part,” he observes, “I believe their influence in 
some way or other, governs the effect of all matter, and may be 
easily traced and demonstrated, in many more branches of science, 
than it has been hitherto considered to affect. Musical chords, 
for instance, or combinations of tone, on which the delightful har- 
mony of music depends, seem to me to result entirely from the 
same laws as those which govern definite — of atoms ; so 
the combinations of sound are governed by definite proportions of 
vibrations. As the external forms of crystal are produced by cer- 
tain definite positions and distances between their component atoms, 
so the sounds resulting from the motion of certain bodies, are de- 
pendent on definite positions of the particles, effected by mecha- 


nical stretchings, lengths, distances, &c. of sonorous substances.’’ 
P. 92. 


The author then goes on with a variety of other analogous 
considerations, from all of which he makes it manifest, that 
the same principles which regulate the divisions of the mono- 
chord, and the length of organ pipes, also govern the com- 
binations of acids and alkalies, and the crystalline forms which 
substances assume, when their particles are free to follow the 
laws of harmony and symmetry. After occupying a rather 
disproportionate space in the developement of his views of 
crystalligraphical harmony, the author comes, at last, to the 
more peculiar subject, of a course of chemical lectures. We 
will not pretend to follow him in detail through his different 
subjects. ‘There are to be found, here and there, some 
curious assertions, against which readers should be put on 
their guard. Thus, at page 39, we are informed, that sugar 
of lead is insoluble in water. Dr. Thompson thinks other- 
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wise. Page 46, we are told, that crystals of alum exactly 
resemble those of natural quartz. Most writers represent 
then as essentially different. 

Page 184. Metallic oxides are generally reduced by means 
of fluxes, one of which is carbon. ‘This use of carbon seems 
to have escaped all former experimentors. 

The composition of water, and of nitrous oxide, will be 
found mis-stated, by reference to any good systematic work. 

The composition of carbon is described in a way entirely 
new. (p. 204.) 

We might enumerate more of these novelties, but we for- 
bear, in order to observe that, notwithstanding some faults, 
we think the author is, in many instances, not deficient in 
clearness of illustration, His forte is, unquestionably, in 
contriving neat experiments to illustrate chemical truths, 
These, unfortunately, are precisely what we ure least able to 
convey an idea of, without reference to his lithographic 
plates ; so that the reader will not, we trust, think that cen- 
sure ought to hold so large a proportion in his estimate of 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney’s production, as it might appear to 
do in our animadversions, if measured by length. 

From a variety of admissions made by the author in dif- 
ferent parts of his work, it seems evidently his.idea, that the 
most valuable parts of his lectures are those, which convey 
an account of his original discoveries. We shall, therefore, 
hardly stand excused, unless we give them a prominent place 
in our remarks. 

Some instances will be found in the fifth lecture, the sub- 
ject of which is caloric. We do not wish to quarrel! about 
mere words ; we will, therefore, pass over the designation of 
caloric as matter; which we, however, must say, we think 
can be of no use, and may tend to mislead the beginner. 
There is, throughout, a great want of distinct arrangement. 
Perhaps the author, (like many of his betters) in-the plenitude 
of his chemical knowledge, forgets that some little conde- 
scension would be desirable to the humbler apprehensions 
of his disciples ; and that things, which he cannot be in any 
danger of confounding together, in whatever terms they may 
be spoken of, may yet be greatly mistaken by atyro, from 
want of dee distinctions in the statement of them. ‘Thus, 
when he states, (p. L05) that caloric “ possesses a power of 
radiating, or being conducted from one body to another,” ‘we 
think no beginner would, for a moment, hesitate, in iuter- 
preting this to mean, that radiation and conduction were one 
and the same thing. But the whole passage is worth quoting, 
us a good specimen of the clearness of our author's explana- 
tions: it runs as follows :— | 
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“ T have stated that free caloric has a tendency to diffuse itself 
equably through all bodies with which it comes in contact, so as to 
preserve an equal degree of temperature in all. This is one of the 
most important laws attending its action, and produces most of the 
common phenomena of what are called heat and cold. Caloric 
fulfils this law chiefly by means of a power which it possesses of 
radiating, or being conducted from one body to another. Thus, 
on applying a thermometer, (or, as its name indicates, a measurer 
of heat) to any of the bodies that surround us, we shall find that 
they all possess the same quantity of free caloric, although, on 
touching them, we should not suppose this to be the case. Iron, 
for example, is not colder—or, in other words, it does not 
a less portion of free caloric than wood, although, to our external 
senses, it seems to do so. ‘The feeling of cold thus produced, 
arises from the action of the above law.” 


The action of what law? If the law of a tendency to equal 
distribution be meant, equal sensations of heat ought to be 
produced in both cases. We had always understood, that 
the different conducting powers of bodies, had something to 
do with these phenomena. At page 106, the author presents 
us with another important original observation, in telling us 
that Mr. Perkins’s new steam engine is constructed on the 
principle, that, generally speaking, bodies expand in a 
greater relative proportion as. their temperature rises. And 
in the same page, we are informed, that the only apparent 
exception to the law of expansion accompanying Increase of 
temperature, is the instance of alumina, which is known to 
exhibit a contraction on account of its tenacious retention of 
moisture. We have been accustomed to hear of several other 
apparent, and one real, exceptions to thislaw. The expan. 
sion of water when congealing, and that of iron when cast 
into a mould, have been shewn to be apparent exceptions, 
on account of the crystalline structure which their particles 
assume; but the very singular fact, that water diminishes in 
bulk down to the temperature of about 40° fahrenheit, and 
below that commences an expansion again, seems to have 
been deemed too common-place a topic for Mr. G. to de-' 
scant upon. If he had intended to notice the most remark- 
able exception to the general law, he surely ought to have 
brought forward this instance. We must do Mr. G, the 
justiceto say, that a few simple experiments which he 
mentions in this lecture, are well calculated to exhibit the 
most familiar properties of heat: if be had given a few more 
of them, and extended his disquisitions a little more into 
some parts of the subject which require explanation, and 
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present real difficulties to the student, it would have been 
much more satisfactory to his readers and hearers, than tho 
plan he has adopted. He endeavours to make the subject 
easy, by diverting their attention from its difficulties, and 
amusing them with anecdotes, the object of which is to con- 
vey a high idea of the variety and extent of his own accom- 
plishments. Thus, after dispatching that important subject, 
the expansion of metals, in a paragraph of nine lines, he 
seeks to satisfy the curiosity of his audience, respecting the 
principles ind application of that doctrine, by relating the 
following amusing and instructive story : 


« | will here relate a great disappointment and loss, as well of 
time, as of attention and care, which once occurred to myself, in 
consequence of my ignorance of this quality of heat : and I mention 
the circumstance here, becauses it strikingly illustrates this pro- 
perty of heat, and eminently proves the necessity of connecting 
science with the arts. 

‘‘ Some years since, when a very young man, I undertook to 
build a large organ, and I succeeded even beyond my own expec- 
tations, which were yet sanguine enough; for it was admitted, on 
all hands, that the instrument I produced was one of a remarkably 
fine tone. It was built on theory—for I had never seen the interior 
of one, till I had finished mine, and knew nothing whatever, prac- 
tically, of the construction of them. Flushed with this success, I 
did not see any reason in theory to prevent my connecting a piano- 
forte with my organ; on the contrary, I conceived that they 
would improve nik other. I eugeahed that, by a union, the bad 
effect of the sudden stop of the organ would be remedied in a great 
measure by the cadence of the piano-forte, and the mixed tone of 
the two would produce an effect pleasing and harmonious to the 
ear. I ultimately succeeded in practice, and combined the two 
by the same set of keys, and affixed pedals, so as to enable the 
performer to piay the instruments either separately or together, as 
might please his fancy. The effect certainly was delightful, and 
the expression far exceeded my most sanguine expectations. The 
instrument being now complete, and in fine tone, I invited my 
friends to witness the effect of it; and, after waiting in anxious 
expectation, I was at last requested to play. I sat down, and com- 
mencing with a fine slow movement, began presently to change 
my modulation and time, into what musicians call an ‘ allegro.’ 
Now then was the moment to introduce the lively notes of the 
piano: accordingly, I removed my foot from the silent pedal, ex- 
pecting to enrapture my audence, and receive ‘ showers of ap- 
plause ;’ but judge of, and pity my feelings, when I tell you, that 
instead of a ‘concord of sweet sounds,’ my instrument poured 
forth the most frightful discords that ever fought together for the 
especial discomfiture of musical ears! You may easily conceive 
my chagrin and disappointment. The mischief (as you will per 
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haps have anticipated) was occasioned by this property of heat 
which we are now considering. The number of persons in the 
room added to a better fire, perhaps, than was usual, rose the tem- 


perature, and consequently, the metallic strings of the piano were 


expanded by it, their tension became diminished, and, of course, 
the notes were all flattened; while those of the organ pipes were 
rather affected in the opposite way, so that they produced together 
a complete separation and rota 9 The next morning, when the 


temperature of the room was reduced, the instrument was again in 
perfect tune.” P, 111. 


This story, unquestionably, displays the author’s musical 
and mechanical talents, to the greatest advantage ; but so 
far as the doctrine of expansion by heat is concerned, all the 
information might have been conveyed in a single sentence. 

The discussion of the ‘ specific caloric” of bodies, and of 
their ‘‘ capacity for caloric,” (which, we are told, belongs to 
another part of the subject!!!) leads to some more novelties, 
into which we cannot at present enter. When, however, our 
author does condescend to discuss the ordinary, vulgar, 
common-place, uninteresting subjects, which have hitherto 
been considered the most important topics of chemical in- 
quiry, he is, generally speaking, clear and intelligible, and, 
in one or two instances, his illustrations are happy and strik- 
ing. Thus, he discusses the subject of the conduction 
of heat through different bodies, in a way which only leaves 
us to regret, that he has not pursued the subject further. 
The employment of badly conducting substances, to preserve 
equability.of temperature, is well exemplified, in the practice 
of surrounding ice-houses with a double wall, including a 
confined portion of air: and, it is on the same principle, that 
‘we wrap our bodies in flannel, to keep them warm, and we 
wrap ice in flannel to keep it cold.” 

So great, however, is the power of original genits in our 
author’s mind, that he cannot long confine himself to such 
low matter-of-fact details as these. He proceeds to lay be- 
fore us a most curious discovery of his own, which appears 
to open to our view a very extraordinary property of the 
rays of light. Different colours, he informs us, (which, in a 
philosophical sense, can only mean differently-coloured rays 
of light) have different powers on conducting beat. Black, 
lie tells us, conducts it most readily, and white the least so. 
Now, some years ago, Professor Leslie and Count Rumford 
made a great many experiments on the powers of Lodies to 
radiate heat. ‘They clearly showed, that the nature of the 
surface of a body, such as its polish, roughness, fineness of 
grain, &c. materially affected its power of giving out heat by 
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radiation. The former philosopher also shewed, that this 
effect is totally independent of the colour of the body; and 
both he and M. M. Dulong, and Petit, shewed also, that as 
to the power of conducting heat from one body to another, 
neither the texture nor colour of the surface, made the 
slightest perceptible difference. If our author's doctrine be 
meant to apply to the bodies themselves, and to be under- 
stood as asserting, that this property of their different colours 
is shewn in the conduction of beat from the substances which 
reflect them, it is directly at variance with the results of the 
philosophers above-named: if, on the other hand, it be meant 
simply of the rays of light themselves, the term ‘‘ conduc- 
tion” is entirely inapplicable. But waiving such discussion, 
we shall better understand our author’s meaning, from look- 
ing, at. the proof which he has given. “ A simple experiment 
will prove, that coloured bodies conduct heat differently ; 
place pieces of coloured cloth on snow, and observe the depth 
each sinks in it, in a given time.” This experiment may 
possibly afford some of our readers an opportunity of display- 
ing theiz acuteness, in detecting a sort of plagiarism from a 
well-known experiment of Dr. Franklin. But they must not 
proceed too fast.. There is a very essential difference be- 
tween the two,’ Dr. F. it may be remembered, exposed his 
ieces of cloth to the rays of the sun; Mr. Goldsworthy 
urney, however, finds this circumstance unnecessary. The 
pieces of cloth, by virtue of the different colours which they 
reflect, conduct different degrees of heat to the snow. How 
this takes place, seeing the reflected rays never come into 
contact with the snow, we in vain endeavour to comprehend. 
It may be said that as in Dr. F’s experiment the light of 
the sun was the cause of the phenomena, so the ordinary day 
light, which we presume was not excluded in Mr. G's ex-. 
perument acted the same part. This, however, could not 
e the case, because Mr. G. as we have seen; expressly 
attributes the effect to the power of colours for conducting 
heat. The solar light, as well as many other kinds of light, 
have been shewn by the experiments of the philosophers 
before named, as well as the more recent ones of M. De 
La Roche, Mr. Brande, Mr. Powell, &c. (See Annals of 
Philosophy, Sept. 1824.) to possess a power of communicat- 
ing heat, in some peculiar way, quite distinct from either 
radiation or conduction to bodies in proportion to. the dark- 
ness of their colour; how fur Mr. Guroey’s discovery may 
resemble these we really can hardly take upon ourselves to 
say, Sincé he has only favoured us with so very. concise an 


account Of it, But we have been the more particular in 
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alluding to it, from the great interest of the subject, anda 
conviction that no part of physical science has suffered more 
from a confusion in the use of words, which to us appears one 
principal source of Mr. G’s grand discovery, But this topic 
is intimately connected with another, which, though discussed 
ina different part of the book, (the supplementary lecture on 
the blowpipe,) we must advert to here as its most natural 
place. Amongst the various beautiful’ phenomena which the 
study of light and heat presents, one of the most renmiarkable’ 
is the difference of heating power displayed by the differently. 
coloured rays of the prismatic spectra.” “‘This power was 
early observed to vary as we proceed along the spectrum 
from one colour to another. But respecting the law of this 
variation, the greatest difference of opinion hus prévailed 
among the most distinguished observers: all agree in findn 
the. ‘least ‘effect: in the violet ray.. M. Landriani’ and” 

Abbé Rochon found it thence‘ gradually increase, ‘till. 
thermometer came into the yellow ray. Here the gtéatést®” _ 
effect was observed, and beyond this in the oran ‘atid’ co 
red, it gradually decreased again. ‘The French philo-’ 
sophers aud Professor Leslie found the maximum just at 
the extremity of the red: rays. Sir W. Herschel ‘ and 
Sir H. Davy observed it.'at the distance of nearly half 
an inch beyond the extreme ‘visible red rays, where no light 
was perceptible. All thesé researches were conducted with’ 
the utmost care and exaetness::+ how the great discrepancies 
between the different philosophers are to be accounted for, 
has been a question on which a variety of opinions have been 
suggested. Very recently a set of experiments have been 






‘ade by Dr. Sebeck of Berlin, who has satisfactorily shewn, 


that the different sort of glass of which the prisms are made, 
materially affects the results; and he has exhibited a varia-’ 
tion in the situation of the maximum point from the yellow, 
to a position entirely beyond the visible rays, solely by em- 
ploying prisms of different materials. It is upon this subject 
that we have now to communicate a most singular discovery 
made by Mr. Gurney ; oife which entirely differs from all the 
results above stated; and one which moreover will no longer 
allow ‘us to apply Dr.-Sebeck’s principle to the explanation 
of them; this result we will give in our author’s own words. 


‘ The prismatic colours when thrown on a thermometer indicate 
different calorific powers ; the /east heating ray is the red, and the 
greatest the violet ; and they follow each other in this effect, in the 
order of their arrangement.” P. 308. 


Again, 
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“In the prismatic spectrum a little beyond the violet or visible 
ray, the greatest heat is produced.” P. 304. 


We have been particular in copying these words exactly, 
lest we should be accused of having misplaced the words 
“red,” and “ violet.” We have in vain looked in the errata 
to see whether it were a misprint, but we could make out 
nothing of the kind; we can therefore only take the informa- 
tion as it stands, and regard it as a real statement of a very 
curious result. We might express our surprise at the very 
brief and careless manner in which the statement is made : 
but the author we must suppose, is like Newton, through 
excessive modesty, ignorant of the importance of his dis- 
coveries, and therefore does not stand upon the formality of 
introducing them to his readers by any prefatory comments. 
Newton, however, and other great philosophers, have usually 
accompanied the statements of their discoveries by something 
like proofs of them, or the details of the experiments on 
which they are founded ; but the above extracts comprise the 
whole of what Mr. Gurney has to say upon this point; he 
perhaps supposes his readers will be already sufficiently ac- 
ag with his experiments, from their having appeared in 

e Philosophical Transactions, or at least in some of the 
scientific journals. Our readers will be well-aware that the 
former is not the case ; and we can assure them that we have 
made a considerable search among the latter without success. 
Until some sort of proofis adduced, Mr. Gurney must excuse 
us if we cannot exactly take his ipse dixit for the truth of 
this singular assertion. But we must confess to our readers 
(quite enfre nous,) that we cannot help suspecting this won- 
derful proposition to have originated in a little jumbling 
together in Mr. G’s brain of red and violet ; which, consider- 
ing the vast mass of things accumulated there, may be very 
allowable; but, be this as it may, itis not merely on its own 
intrinsic account that this assertion deserves notice, it is inti- 
mately connected with a very extensive theory, which the 
author occupies the principal part of his last lecture in deve- 

loping : he finds, as other philosophers haye done, that flame 
is composed of different parts exhibiting the different shades 


of the prismatic tints ; accordingly he thus continues the first 
sentence above quoted : 


“* Wishing to ascertain if there was also different calorific power 
in the above colours, which were produced by flame, I held a coil 
of steel wire in the different coloured flames, presuming that I 
should be enabled to judge of the comparative temperatures be- 
tween them, by observing the degrees of redness assumed by the 
wire ; and, singular as the fact is, I found that they all indicated 
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different temperatures, and exactly analagous to those observed in 
the prismatic spectrum, When I held the wire in the white ordi- 
nary flame, it became bright red ; but as the various colours passed 
to the violet, it geuhealip increased in temperature; in this last 
colour it was at a bright white heat.” P. 303. 


After the second sentence above quoted, comes the follow- 
ing. 
“In this case although I could 9 produce a bright white heat 
i 


in the blue flame, yet the instant it disappeared the wire fused and 
ran into globles,’’ 


From this statement we think we perceive an obscure hint 
ata very profound view which the author takes of the nature 
of flame ; it seems to us that he considers the blue part (for 
instance) of the flame to be one and the same thing with the 
blue rays of light ; at least such is the natural inference from 
his reasoning: the analogy he supports is, that because the 
blue ray has the greatest heating power, therefore the blue 
flame must also; now as we are rather inclined to believe 
that flame consists of some sort of material substance ignited, 
we should think that when a flame appears blue it is because 
it gives off blue rays; its heating power therefore, canhardly 
be ascribed to rays which are sent off from it; it would be 
more reasonable to ascribe it to something within the lumin- 
ous thatter ; if it be owing to light at all, it must be to those 
rays which the flame does not give off’; that is, to all the rays 
except the blue. Thus it would appear, that the red flame 
heats less because it gives off the red, and retains all the 
other rays; those rays which the two flames respectively 
contain in combination therefore, ought to possess propor- 
tionate heating powers, or the ted a greater heating power 
than the blue: thus, on the supposition that the light evolved 
has any thing to do with the heating effect, these results 
would directly contradict Mr. G’s former doctrine, whilst 
they would exactly harmonize with the conclusions of the 
other philosophers before named. ; 

To leave this part of the subject, we will observe that Mr. 
Gurney’s blowpipe is extremely ingenious, and contrived so 
as to obviate all possibility of danger ; the flame according to 
his description and drawing, is extremely beautiful, and dis- 
plays well the succession of tints, which, howéver he 
have reasoned upon it, is a highly interesting fact ; and pro- 
bably connected with a wide range of chemical and physical 
phenomena. He eoncludés with ah experiment or two on 
thé effect of a galvanic current passed through thé flame, 
These experiments we should like fo see extended ; in their 
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present state we do not see that any important conclusion 
can be deduced from them. 

A curious project is mentioned in this lecture for illuminat- 
ing theatres and light houses, by means of the brilliant light 
produced from the ignition of lime, before the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe. 

We should have been glad had it been in our power to 
have conveyed an idea of the contrivance of this blowpipe, 
but as the necessity of illustration by a tigure prevents us from 
doing this, we must content ourselves with recommending 
this part of the work to the notice of our readers. 

The lecture on combustion contains some views to which 
we cannot subscribe. There is much which will be found 
interesting and valuable in it, but our limits will not allow us 
to enter into any details on this and other subsequent parts 
of the book ; which present nothing very. remarkable, till we 
come to the last lecture, the title of which is, ‘‘ Natural 
phenomena :—conclusion.” With such a title the introduc- 
tory paragraph admirably harmonizes. Mr. Gurney lectures 
upon this topic only because he is rT to do so by his 
syllabus ; he confesses it to be one very ill suited to the nature 
of lecture or to his own abilities. 


*« The branch of chemical science which I have named in the 
syllabus, as the subject of this concluding lecture, would afford 
ample materials for a whole volume, instead of the few pages which 
our limited time | ices me to devote to it: so that any thing like 


an adequate and satisfactory general developement of it is of 
course more than I shall attempt.” 


This is a judicious and prudent resolation ; but though his 
limits are so very nerrow the author goes on without any 
consideration of the economy of time or paper, with a long 
harangue much to the same eflect, for several pages, before 
he enters upon his immediate subject ; at which we are all the 
time left to guess. Some how or other, he contrives in this 
introdactory address to get afloat upon the ocean of meta- 
— : and here his remarks become so eloquent and 
uminous, that we must make a further quotation from them: 


“ I conceive that in moral philosophy we have no right to pro- 
ceed on any grounds but those of fact and experience on the one 
hand or of revelation on the other: for where as in this case, there 
is no beginning to our conjectures, there is no chance of their 
arriving at any end. If we begin to guess at all as to the nature 
of moral causes, we may guess about as much as we please for 
there is no reason why we should ever stop. And in fact, about 
that which we actually know nothing, we never can by any possi- 
bility know any thing,” &c. &c. 
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Aided by such Sages 2 metaphysical views, the author at 
length comes to the point, and explains the principal sub- 
ject of the lecture to be the influence of light as a chemical 
agent; which we certainly should not have inferred from the 
title. In treating of this subject he tells us, it is wholly, 
irrelevant to enquire into the nature of light ; or by analysis 
to detect the particular ray which produces the chemical 
effect. ‘This assertion is rather odd, but still more so is the 
reason assigned; viz. that the decomposition of light is an 
eflect of aré and therefore of no use in the examination of. 
nature. 


“ A ray of light divided into ntany different parts by the art of 
man, is no doubt a most curious object of examination ; but a ray 
of light acting on the vegetable world, or in any other character 
except in that of forming the rainbow, is a homogeneous and indivi- 
dual thing, and to be regarded as such.”’ P. 259. 


We have generally been taught that light is heterogeneous, 
however the author proceeds to shew the principal effects of 
light on vegetable and animal life: here, as he does not pre- 
tend to originality, he is correct and perspicuous; but he 
presently alter brings forward a most singular statement of 
what he tells us is a ‘‘ hitherto unobserved” effect of moon- 
light; this consists in its producing congelation in water, 
which bas stood iv @ calm evening previous to the rising of 
the moon, at a temperature below 32%. We must confess we 
never have seen the details of any experiments on this sub- 
ject, and we think onr author ought in justice to himself and 
his readers, to have stated, or at least referred to them, when 
he thinks fit to give the result in so very naked and uncere- 
monious a way. The effect of solar light on crystallization 
has been long known ; whether the present phenomena have 
any resemblance to those of crystallization we think may 
afford a plausible subject of question ; but at all events be- 
fore a result is brought forward in so positive a manner 
in a public lecture, we think some experiments ought 
to have been offered in confirmation of it. The author. 
however, does not dwell long upon his discovery; but pro- 
ceeds to some further discussion on the nature and proper- 
ties of solar light. The following passage is a delectable 
specimen of philosophy, eloquence, and gallantry united. 


“ Daylight then may well be called “the light of heaven,” since 
it not only enables us to see all things that come within the range 
of our optical organs, but actually communicates a great portion of 
that beauty which it shows to us ; since it not only sheds upon the 
flowers those hues which make the face of our earth a vision of 
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delight, but it assists in giving health to the human frame, and 
paints the cheek of beauty with those colours which no art can 
imitate, and no eye can help admiring.” 


It may easily be supposed what a sensation this must have 
occasioned, especially among the fairer portion of the au- 
dience ; but fine as this is, itis nothing to what follows. From 
this view of the effect of light, he proceeds to the considera- 
tion of the cause of solar light, and the nature of the sun it- 
self. He first adverts to the phenomena of electro-magnetism, 
and of terrestrial magnetism in general; he also makes an 
observation which we suppose alludes to electro-magnetic 
rotations ; hence he thus goes on: 


“* With these facts before us, may we not suppose that electrical 
currents are constantly passing round this earth in the direction of 
east to west, and produce at once the north and south direction of 
the magnetic noolhe, aad the diurnal revolution of this earth on its 
axis. 

“It was also seen, that whenever electrical currents passed 
through good conductors, and the current was allowed to circulate 
without being broken or disturbed, that no visible effect was pro- 
duced, except that of its influence on the needle, &c.; but that 
on the contrary, the instant the current was broken or disturbed, 
light and heat were suddenly produced, and in quantities propor- 
tioned to the electrical current. Now the light produced by elec- 
tricity possesses exactly the same chemical properties as solar 
light, in every respect. It occasions the combination of chlorine 
and hydrogen ; it influences crystallization ; it produces oxidation, 
&c. &c., in the same manner as these are affected by the direct rays 
ofthe sun. With these further facts before us, may we not suppose, 
that not only the revolution of this earth, but also those of all the 
other planets, of our system, are in fact produced by similar cur- 
rents of electrical matter, at certain definite distances from each? 
that they all meet in one common centre or point, where conse- 
quently they must be broken and intercepted by each other, and 
where the Cae riege of intense light and heat must be the natural 
result; and finally, that the point at which they do so meet, and at 
which this light and heat are so produced, is in fact the sun? 
hence the identity of electrical and solar light.” P. 265. 


This is a truly sublime theory ; and was doubtless received 
at the Surrey institution with thunders of applause. But 
how mistaken must Newton have been in supposing gravita- 
tion to act In proportion to the masses of bodies, if the sun 
be merely a focus of electrical light. It is time hewever for 
us to leave these abstruse topics and draw our remarks to a 
close. Weare willing to give Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney all 
due credit for his attainments, as an exquisite musician ; 
as an elegant lithographic artist ; as a profound, if not wholly 
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unintelligible metaphysician; as a most gallant admirer of 
beauty; and finally, as a clever contriver of chemical experi« 
ments. But we cannot extend our unmixed commendations 
to him as a lecturer, a writer, or a philosopher. We think 
his illustrations may be pleasing to any one who has already 
acquired the rudiments of the science from more accurate 
instructors ; but a learner must not take up this volume as 
authority to rely on. The author's theories will no doubt 
afford the highest gratification to the lovers of theory ; and 


produce no small amusement to the more matter of fact 
enquirer. 











Art. IV. A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Sarum, in the Gth, 7th, 8th, and 9th of July, 
1824. By the Rev. C. Daubeny, L.L.D, Archdeacon of 
Sarum, 8vo. 70 pp. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Ir is a cheering and animating spectacle to behold this 
veteran in the service of our church still actively engaged in 
the discharge of his official duties. The charge which is 
here published is equally directed against the errors of the 
Methodists, the Unitarians, and the followers of the Romish 
Church. With relation to the first, he lays down some im- 
portant cautions regarding the interpretation of Scripture, 
more especially on the subject of divine influence. 


‘¢ Christians of the present day, it is certain, are justified pre- 
cisely in the same way, in which they have been justified from the 
first preaching of the Gospel ; ‘namely, by faith in the promises of 
God in Christ, accompanied with obedience to his commands; in 
conformity with the gracious terms of the evangelical covenant. 
Sound Christians, consequently, may at all times have the same 
peace with God through Jesus Christ that the early Christians en- 
joyed; since through the same faith, they were also admitted with 
them into the same evangelical covenant. Should, therefore, their 
faith correspond with that professed by the first fruits of the church 
at Rome, whom St. Paul distinguishes by the title of ‘ Saints,’ 
‘the beloved of God,’ and whose exemplary faith was celebrated 
throughout the world; they doubtless, like their spiritual prede- 
cessors, cannot fail to ‘ rejoice with them in the hope of the glory 
of God.’ 

‘But before this strong language, in itself descriptive of the 
highest spiritual attainments, can be safely applied to Christians of 
the present day, the real state of their evangelical condition should 
be satisfactorily ascertained. And it is the unreserved and indis- 
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criminate application of such strong language to Christians, as 
yet, it may be, in the infancy of their growth, and who of course 

be.si d' to have attained in any degree to that stage of 
ciency, to.which that language originally belonged, 
as produced so many dangerous mistakes in the minds of 
ignorant Christians ; generating in some a presumptuous confidence 
in the place of Christian, humility; in others, of a more dejected 
mind and less lively imagination, unnecessary doubt and despair, 
arising from their not feeling themselves in that state of spiritual, 
or at least imaginary advancement and security, which thé language 
to which they have been injudiciously accustomed, has taught them 
to expect. : 

‘*« And when once such unfounded expressions, the creatures of 
an heated imagination, have taken possession of the mind, it will 
follow, that every uncommon sensation, and strong impression 
occasioned by the particular circumstances, temper, and constitu- 
tion of the party, will be readily mistaken for the operations of 
divine grace. And hence it is, that enthusiasts, some -of them, 
doubtless, with the best intentions, but with a perfect ignorance of 
the deception by which they are led captives, ‘suffer themselves 
(according to the description given of them by an old father of the 
church), to be worked upon by the power of some evil spirit, 
whilst they conceive the effects that they experience, are occasioned 
by the presence of the Holy Ghost.’” P. 9. 







With respect to the Unitarians, it is observed by the 
Archdeacon, that either St. Paul must have been utterly mis- 
taken in his views of the Gospel, or that the Unitarian bypo- 
thesis concerning the Fall, as an allegory, must be given up 
as indefensible. It has always appeared to us, indeed, that 
the disrespectful language which Mr. Belsham, and other 
writers of his class have permitted themselves to use concern- 
ing this inspired writer, is sufficient of itself to exclude them 
from the rank of Christians. Nor do we think that the 
following remark of the Achdeacon admits of any satisfactory 


reply. 


“ Whilst I am truly grieved to say what a regard for Gospel 
truth will not permit me to withhold; that an Unitarian, in what 
we consider to be the strictly appropriate sense of the word is no 
Christian ; possessing indeed a distinguished advantage over the 
most enlightened heathens, in a more pérfect system of morality 
than they possessed ; together with a more confirmed knowledge of 
futurity than they were permitted to enjoy; but standing with them 
on the same untenable ground of moral sufficiency, and partaking 
with them in the same ignorance of that great mystery of godliness, 
on which, in the wisdom of the divine councils, the i, at of 
fallen man has been made to turn.” P. 28, eee 
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The concluding part of this Charge, relates to the -un- 
founded claims and errors of the Romanists; a subject which; 
as itis well known, Dr. Daubeny has’ lately whine Mo ~ 3 
time and attention. He states the increase of papists'in thi 
country, within the last fifty years, as being from under one 
hundred thousand to upwards of half a million! This is an 
advance which we fear betokens great actiyity on one side, 
and not less indifference on the other. He summons up his 
snveiion in this honest and affecting address to the 
clergy. 


“To us, my reverend brethren, as stewards of the mysteries of 
God, a most awful responsibility attaches. I trust, therefore, I 
shall not give offence by bringing to our remembrance, that the 
first and most indispensible quality in stewards is, that they be 
found faithful. In such case, however unentitled we may be to the 
character of wise, time serving politicians, we may still preserve our 
claim to that more honourable and more appropriate distinction, of 

being sound divines.and honest men. 

** Acting upon this conscientious principle, whether our talents 
be moderate or distinguished, our acquirements great or small, we 
shall have the satisfaction to think that we have discharged our 
duty in that station in which the providence of God has placed us; 
a satisfaction which will encourage us fo trust, in humble depen- 
dence on the divine blessing, that whether we still preserve our 
civil advantages and possessions, or are doomed to fall again into a 
state of destitution and distress; whether we continue to enjoy that 
provision and independence, which a gracious providence has now 
for a length of time vouchsafed to us;,or ‘like the prophets of old, 
are hidden by fifty in a cave, and fed with bread and water ;’ to 
trust, I fepeat, that we shall always maintain the same principles, 
and profess the same doctrines ; and thereby convince a gainsaying 
world, that our attachment to our church does not depend on its 
legat establishment, but on its own intrinsic excellence, its scrip- 
tural integrity, the purity of its worship, and its apostolical constitu- 
tion ; connected with its conformity, in all essential respects to the 
best models of primitive and uncorrupted Christianity. 

“ Thus faithful to our engagements, we need be under no appre- 
hension of our candlestick being removed. And though present 
appearances in the Christian world minister abundant cause for 
exertion, still under a gracious providence, they minister none, for 
despondency. For so long as the ‘faith once delivered, to the 
saints’ shall be found stationary in our church, we may rest assured, 
on the word of her divine founder, that the ‘ gates of hell shall 
never prevail’ against her. At the same time, my reverend bre- 
thren, it must be remembered that the promise of perpetuity made 
by Christ to his church, was made tothe church catholic, not to any 
particular branch of it. For though a time will never come whien a 

_true church of Christ shai not be foand upon earth, yet this cir- 
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cumstance furnishes no security to any individual church, from her 
being permitted to sinkinto ruins, Of such events sacred history 
has furnished abundant proof, in the utter annihilation of most of 
those churches which had the apostles for their original founders. 

** And though we, my brethren, may look with grateful pride, on 
the advantages which our own church has derived from the wisdom, 
piety, and zeal of our reformers, in that purer worship, and sounder 
faith which we have long possessed ; still, we must consider these, 
as benefits vouchsafed by a gracious providence to this favoured 
country; and to be continued to it no longer than its inhabitants 
shall have grace to use them to their divinely intended purpose. 
For the day may come, and, from the aspect of the present times, 
sooner ergs than we are disposed to think, when the question 
may be; ‘ Where is now the Church of England,’”’ P. 34. 


There is a valuable appendix of notes subjoined to the 
charge. 


a a eee 








Art. V. Gospel Truth opposed to Error and. Supersti- 
tion, in an Address to his Protestant Brethren, by a 
Layman, Svo. 60. pp. Is. 6d. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Tuts is an able and acute pamphlet, which is well calculated 
to Wh apo o the object and hopes of its author, ‘‘ that a plain 
and familiar course of argument drawn from the Holy Scrip- 
tures might be useful to those who have not the means of con- 
sulting ancient authorities.” Itis more immediately directed 
against the sophistical writings of Mr. Baines, the Minister 
of the Roman Catholic Chapel at Bath, whose “* Defence” of 
the Romish church has been so fully and completely confuted 
by Archdeacon Daubeny’s ‘‘ Protestant Companion.” Its 

aracteristic excellence consists in a very appropriate and 
adroit application of Scripture, in answer to the errors and 
superstitions of popery ; and, that our readers may judge of 
its merits in this respect, we shall present them with one or 
two specimens. 

In reply to the boasts of Mr. Baines respecting the vast 
extent and universality of the church of Rome, the Layman 
remarks, 


“« When an immense majority of the people of Israel turned to 
idolatry, insomuch that the prophet Elijah feared he was the only 
true worshipper left, then, according to Mr. Baines’ definition, an 
idolatrous people formed the Catholic church. To comfort the 
prophet, the Lord said to him, ‘I have left me seven thousand me®: 
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in Israel, which have not bowed the knee unto Baal, and every mouth 
which hath not kissed him.’ 

‘“‘ Were these seven thousand men to be excluded, and the great 
body of the Jewish nation to be acknowledged as the true church, 


because of their universality? If not, Mr. Baines’ argument va- 
nishes.” P, 14. 


Again, 


‘“* Mr. Baines does not venture to assert, in plain terms, that 
the church of Rome has preserved its original purity ; but he la- 
bours with great art to impress that idea upon the minds of his 
readers. It could be only under this supposition that he quotes 
from Irenzeus, an eulogy on that church. That early father pro 
nounced it ‘the greatest, most ancient, most illustrious church,’ 
and added, ‘ in which church, has been preserved the doctrine de- 
livered to the apostles.’ 

“ A pious Protestant, if acquainted with the state of the Romish 
church for more than a thousand years past, could hardly read this 


eulogy without a tear. ‘The present church of Rome has as little 


resemblance of its state and condition in the days of Ireneeus, as 
the present city has of Rome in the days of Augustus Cesar. Mr. 
Baines might, with as much justice, have extolled human nature, 
ad human conduct, by a description of our first parents before the 
all. : 

‘If Irenzus had seen Christians at Rome, kneeling before an 
image with incense, kissing it, making it offerings, or worsbipee 
it in any manner, he would have rent his clothes, as Paul and Bar- 
nabas did at Lystra, and, like them, in a paroxysm of horror, 


would have run in among them, crying, ‘Sirs, why do ye these 
things ??” P, 47. 


Respecting indulgences as to the frauds connected with 
them, it is thus acutely remarked. 


“ If St. Peter had been consulted upon this point, we know very 
well what he would have said, for he was once tried upon a case of 
the kind :—his answer was, ‘ Thy money perish with thee, because 
thou hast thought that the gift of God may be purchased with 
money.’ ” P, 52. 


The following quotation of Buonaparte’s opinions on the 
influence of the Catholic religion, as reported by Mr.O’Meara, 
appears to us not without its real value, though the Layman 
thinks it would be unfair to urge it against papists in 
general. 


“ ¢ He remarked that in general our spies betrayed us. That the 
French had a t advantage in the Roman Catholic religion, as 
the spies were induced to believe that it was not only not neces« 
sary, but even meritorious, not to keep faith with heretics,’”’ P, 55. 
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Upon the whole we feel satisfied that the controversy 
which is now carrying on at Bath between the Romanists 
and ourselves, must be altimately prodactive of much good 
to the Protestant cause, and that even though Mr. Baines 
should be adorned with a cardinal’s cap in addition to his 
African mitre, he will have no cause for triumph in the eyes 
of those who esteem one sound argument as of more value, 
than thousands of vain jests and of sarcastic insinuations. 








Art. VI. Discourses on Prophecy; in which are considered 
its Structure, Use, and Inspiration: being the Substance 
of Twelve Sermons, preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s 

nn, in the Lecture founded by the Right Rev. William 
Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester. By John Davison, 
B.D. 8vo. G72 pp. 18s. Murray. 1824. 


AmonG the various institutions in support of the cause of 
true religion, which our country has to boast of, there are few 
which tend to render it more valuable and essential service 
than foundations like that which has given rise to the work 
before us. While ample means are provided for diffusing 
and keeping alive the knowledge of religion among the com- 
munity at large, the piety and wisdom of some distinguished 
individuals has been eminently displayed in other establish- 
ments, whose benefits are confined to the more cultivated and 
intellectual classes. Lectures founded to be addressed to 
learned bodies, are well calculated to give instruction to the 
better educated orders of society ; and tend to present religi- 
ous considerations in a form adapted to excite the attention 
of the more literary portion of the world. _ And these advan- 
tageous results gain théir full efficacy by the natural tendency 
of such institutions, to secure for the work the services of men 
of real eminence and unquestionable zeal and ability. And 
whilst thus crude attempts to acquire fame are excluded, so 
also is the carelessness which often follows established cele- 
brity; respect for the institution itself and its ohjects, will if 
no other motive does so, tend to make a writer regardfal of 
what he produces under such auspices. It may, however, be 
said, that*it. is the nataral character of such. institutions, 
though they may at first afford this stimalus to exertion, yet 
that after the lapse of years the ambition of successive lec- 
turers will degenerate into indifference ; and the mere name 
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of the foundation will confer sufficient celebrity. Still more 
might these bad consequences be likely to ensue, when, as in 
the case of the Warburtonian lecture, the choice of subject 
is limited within so very narrow a range. And _ yet more, 
when that one subject has been treated of successively by 
men of the most acute research and comprehensive views, 
might we reasonably apprehend, that all which could be said 
upon it would in time be exhausted; and that to be confined 
to so trite a theme, would cB 2 weary the patience and de- 
press the ardour of a new lecturer. So that after a few 
valuable productions had been called forth at first, the cha- 
racter of succeeding courses would sink to a very low ebb, 
and the foundation itself lose all its dignity and atility. 

But when we mention such a name as that of Mr. Davison, 
in connexion with this appointment, all such surmizes are 
unnecessary. We know what talents and acquirements are 
brought to the work, and what spirit there is to put them to 
their best use; we are prepared to expect something above 
the ordinary rank of works of the same class; and our ex- 
pectations are not disappointed. The work before us is in- 
deed one of no common description; but such is its nature, 
that we fear we shall be unable, by the view we can here 
take of it, to substantiate by proof our conviction of its 
manifold excellencies. It is a book which must be studied 
and examined at leisure: a book in which single sentences 
often speak volumes ; and which must be viewed in its con- 
nexion as a whole, as well as in the details of its parts ;—a 
book, in short, which sadly perplexes the reviewer, because 
there is nothing to criticize ; and its excellencies can neither 
be described in outline on account of the close examination 
they require, nor displayed by detached quotations on ac- 
count of the intimate connexion and dependence of the se- 
veral parts on each other. 

Under any circumstances, the present work would have 
called forth our highest commendations: to say, that for 
originality of views, depth of research, clearness of illustra- 
tion, and force of argument, it rises far above the level of 
the ordinary theological ublications of the age, would be the 
just tribute of praise which the perusal of it would demand 
from us; and when we advert to the uliar difficulties 
shave alluded to, this praise will obviously acquire a double 
orce. 

After some excellent introductory remarks on the pre- 
vious probability of a divine revelation, the author briefly 
sketches the plan and design Ae the work : but as this is more 
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fully developed in the first discourse, we proceed to it at 
once. 

Here, after a few preliminary remarks, he gives a general 
statement of his design. ‘This is, in the first place, to offer 
an examination of the structure and contents of prophecy. 
Secondly, of its use and design in reference to the several 
periods in which it was given. ‘Thirdly, of the proofs which 
it bears of a distinct inspiration manifested in the accom- 
plishment of its predictions. ‘The discussion of the two 
former of these topics is of such a nature as to be closely 
connected with thelast. The fulfilment of the predictions is 
the most decisive evidence of the inspiration of these venera- 
ble records: but the other subjects of inquiry are such as to 
open a wide field of observation, in which we cannot fail to 
discover the marks ef divine wisdom: so that if the former 
part of the investigation lay before us the most direct proofs 
in the way of external testimony, the latter affords abundant 
confirmation by presenting us with many strong arguments 
derived from internal evidence. 

The author then proceeds to make some preliminary ob- 
servations on the general state of the Christian evidences. 
Prophecy being only a branch of them, it becomes proper to 
regard the whole body of proof, in a collective view, in order 
that the full force of the argument from prophecy may be 
more justly appreciated. While occupied with thé discussion 
of these points, the author introduces some admirable re- 
marks on the reasonableness of the Christian revelation, a 
portion of which we must extract. 


“ This coincidence of the religion in its evidences with the na- 
tural frame of our reason and principles of judgment, is worthy of 
notice, as contrasted with the tenour of some of its doctrines which 
do not so coincide. Some of its doctrines there are, which we 
could not have anticipated before they were revealed; and now 
that they are revealed, we cannot say they are such as come 
within the command and grasp of our faculties. They are of the 
nature of discoveries, and they are made from a system of things 
of which an infinite Being is the author; and our concern in it is 
we know not how great: but it must be all which He may choose 
to appoint, and an implicit belief may be the only possible or the 
most expedient way of access to a part of the present knowledge 
which our interest in it requires ; whereas hereafter our minds 
be adapted to another comprehension of the truths so ropoesi: 
Rut in the mean time, the revelation itself is authenticated to us by 
modes of reason, in which we have a direct satisfaction; the evi- 
dence of it meets precisely the faculty of judging which we alread 
have, It rests on media of belief, to which no valid or intelligible 
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exception can be made, as unfit in their kind, or inadequate in 
their principle, to the ends of a rational conviction. And the 
difference here adverted to between the proof of revelation, and 
the doctrine of it, that the one is perfectly level to our reason, and 
the other, in some particulars, is above it, is no more than agrees 
with the following reflection: that a proof would not be such to a 
mind which oad not: distinctly apprehend and judge of it; and 
therefore to bring men to the first lnowledge of a revelation, they 
must be addressed on the footing and principles of their nature : 
but as disciples and converts to live by the religion, it is in course 
and altogether in reason, that they accept the revelation itself as 
an authority for all it contains. They must learn first by their 
yresent power of judgment, to see the religion to be from God: 
but under the conviction so admitted, the prerogative of faith will 
follow.” P. 28. 


We wish these reflections could be sounded in the ears of 
all the advocates for pretended rational views of religion. 

Mr. Davison then proceeds to comment upon the accumu. 
lative nature of the evidences of Christianity. In treating of 
any single branch of them, the result of such separate argu- 
ments must always be taken with a reference to the other 
proof in reserve : and if our more exclusive attention be fora 
time directed to a limited view of the subject, we must al- 
ways bear in mind, ,that the proofs we are examining pos. 
sess one of their strongest characteristics in the circumstance, 
that taken in connexion with the rest, they mutually corrobo- 
rate and confirm each other. Some admirable remarks are 
here introduced on the opposite mode of proceeding followed 
by unbélievers. ‘The disciple of the sceptical school is 
taught, that he cannot rely on this or that particular argu- 
ment for belief, taken individually, and thence the conclusion 
is put upon him, that they ouglit to be discarded one after 
another, instead of being connected and combined, and so 
being left to produce their full and conspiring effect. The 
author then adverts to the plan always adopted by infidel 
writers, of attacking only detached arguments. Sometimes 
it:has been by a treatise against the proof by miracles, as by 
Woolston and Hume: sometimes against that by prophecy, 
as in the writings of Collins: sometimes the credit of having 
taught a new and perfect system of morality is denied to the 
Gospel, by attempts to derive its precepts from the ancient 
philosophers. ‘But never have such writers attempted to 
assail the collective evidence arising from the combined 
proofs. A most forcible appeal is then made to the audi- 
ence addressed, whose habits of legal discrimination ate pre- 
cisely those best adapted for weighing the -conclusiveness of 
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evidence, in order to establish the powerful increase of con- 
clusiveness, obtained by a variety of different proofs converg- 
ing to one-point, even if each of those proofs, taken by itself, 
were but of probable force. One passage bearing upon this 
subject of accumulating evidence, we must present to our 
readers in the author’s concise and forcible language. 


*¢ If man’s contrivance, or the favour of accident, could have 
given to Christianity any of its apparent testimonies ; either its 
miracles or its prophecies, its morals or its propagation, or if I may 
so speak, its Founder, there could be no room to believe, nor even 
to imagine, that all these appearances of great credibility could be 
united together by any such causes. If a successful craft could 
have contrived its public miracles, or so much as the pretence of 
them, it required another reach of craft and new resources to pro- 
vide and adapt its prophecies to the same object. Further, it de. 
manded not only a different art, but a totally opposite character, to 
conceive and promulgate its admirable morals. Again, the achieve- 
ment of its propagation, in defiance of the powers and terrors of the 
world, implied a new energy of personal genius, and other qualities 
of action, than any concurring in the work before. Lastly, the 
model of the life of its Founder in the very description of it, is a 
work of so much originality and wisdom, as could be the offspring 
only of consummate powers of invention; though to speak more 
fairly to the case, it seems by an intuitive evidence, as if it could 
never have been even devised, but must have come from the life 
and reality of some perfect excellence of virtue, impossible to be 
taken from or confounded with the fictions of ingenuity. But the 
hypothesis sinks under its incredibility, for each of these supposi- 
tions of contrivance being arbitrary, as it certainly is, and unsup- 
ported, the climax of them is an extravagance. And if the imbe- 
cility of art is foiled in the hypothesis, the combinations of accident 
are too vain to be thought of. The genuine state of the Christian 
evidence is this: there is unambiguous testimony to its works of 
miraculous power : there are oracles of prophecy: there are other 
distinct marks and signs of a divine original within it. And no 
stock but that of truth could, in one subject, produce them all, or 
can now account for their existence.” P. 39, 


The second discourse, which is comprised in two parts, 
takes up the more immediate consideration of the subject of 
prophecy, and the first part of it which claims attention, is 
the developement of the contents of the prophetic books, as 
comprising much which is quite distinct from predictions of 
futare events. After briefly recapitulating the view of the 
connexion of prophecy with the other evidences, the lecturer 
proceeds to take a survey of the contents of the prophetic 
records, in order toe investigate the use to be made of them. 
He justly observes, that in such an inquiry we are not to assign 
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to prophecy such a character as we might think it ought to 
have, and then examine it in order to find proofs of our 
hypothesis, but on the contrary, we ought to follow ‘its 
“course and reason,” and by this means inform ourselves 
what was the mission of the prophet, and what the purport 
and end of his prophecy. In this point of view, Mr. D. goes 
on to institute such an examination; and very clearly points 
out, that far from being only a series of predictions, the pro- 

hecies contain a store of doctrinal and moral instruction. 
Ve can scarcely open the prophetic volume without finding 
abundant instances of the discussion of such topics as the laws 
of God ; his supreme dominion and universal providence ; the 
majesty of his nature ; bis spiritual being and ean With 
such declarations also, we do not fail to find conjoined, the 
obligations of obedience to him: the proper character of that 
service we owe him, as a service in spirit and in truth; as 
involving the duties of inward purity, integrity, and mercy ; 
and all these duties enforced by explicit sanctions of reward 
and punishment. Such topics we find constantly interwoven 
with the predictive parts of these books; and often forming 
the sole subject of discourse where there is nothing predic- 
tive brought forward: and the force and earnestness with 
which they are urged, as well as the frequency with which 
they are dwelt upon, clearly prove that the delivery of them 
formed no secondary or inconsiderable part of the prophets’ 
mission. After taking such a view of the subject, what can 
be more appropriate, or judiciously and forcibly introduced, 
than the following passage. 


‘‘ Let the predictions of prophecy then, for a time, be put out of 
our thoughts: and let the prophetic books be read for the pure 
theology which they contain. With what feelings of conviction 
they are read by the religionist, it is not hard to tell. He per- 
ceives that he is instructed and elevated by the discoveries made to 
him of the Supreme Being, and of the kind of worship and obedi- 
ence required from himself; and these discoveries made with an 
authority and a commanding power, which argue them to be what 
they are given for,—a law of life and practice; doctrines, not of 
theory, but of self-government and direction, the most useful there- 
fore to himself, and the most worthy of the source from which 
they profess to come. On this head I cite the words of Origen, who 
does not overstate this persuasive force of the prophetic writings, 
when he says of them, that ‘ to the meditating and attentive reader, 
they raise an impression of enthusiasm,’ (a truc and rational en- 
thusiasm, like a spark of their own inspiration,) ‘and by his, per- 
ception, convince him, as he reads, that these compositions can be 
none of the works of men which have obtained the credit of being 
the. oracles of God,’ 
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*¢ The more sceptical reader will see in them something to arrest 
his attention, and excite in him a suspicion, that the teachers of so 
excellent and virtuous a discipline of life, and the expositors of so 
rational a theology, are not to be set down for vain pretenders to 
inspiration, unless it can be proved that other diviners, or sages, in 
that period of the world, spoke so much to the purpose, or that 
such was the ordinary march of reason in these subjects, which 
more than any other, have tried the rectitude of the human in- 
tellect.”” P. 54. 


These remarks, we think, speak forcibly enough for them- 
selves, und can require no comment, nor receive the least 
additional force, from any observations we can make upon 
them. 

The author, in the sequel, introduces with great propriety, 
the reflexion arising from the character of the age in which 
the sacred instructions of the prophets were delivered. They 
were addressed to one peculiar people separated from the rest 
of the world, at a time when the popular religion of the other 
nations was in the lowest state of corruption. Hence a very 
just and striking contrast is drawn between the instructions 
of the Jewish prophets, and those afforded either by the re- 
ligion or the abiloneahs of the Heathens. 


“‘In the one case,” the author observes, “ religion and virtue 
were united ; in the other they were at variance. And the philo- 
= which did the most to reclaim the theory of ethical truth, 
could not restore the broken union between that truth and religion; 
and so the whole system, in which man’s best fortunes lay, was 
out of order. Philosophy wanted religion: and oracles and priests 
eared little for virtue. The teachers of Israel held both in pere 
fect concord together. In that age of the world, they were no 


erdinary persons who did so. None but they are known to have 
done it.” P, 58, 


We now come to the second observation, on which the 
author enlarges: viz. That the moral revelation, made by 
the prophets, holds a sort of intermediate place between the 
law of Moses and the Gospel itself. Bishop Stillingfleet 
called it, ‘‘a chancery to the law of Moses;” but Mr. 
Davison has carried the idea of its intention somewhat further, 
in clearly making out its relation both to the law and the 
Gospel. He represents it as a step beyond the law, and 
preparatory to the Gospel. He shews its extension beyond 
the precepts, and the greater fulness and distinctness of 
its doctrine. It gives a more perfect exposition of the princi- 
ples of holiness, and it dwells less upon temporal rewards 
and punishments, and more upon epritaa promises, It 
seems as if the mere observance of the Mosaic ritaal were 
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now beginning to be discountenanced, and the superior value 
of the moral commandments enforced. He views the rela- 
tive characters of the law and the prophets, as a proof that 
the design of the divine revelations was progressive. ‘This he 
illustrates by shewing the addition made to the legal worship 
in the appointment of the Psalms. Again, in the professed 
plan of the law, to forbear the enforcing of some points on 
account of the hardness of heart, the gross and refractory 
temper of the people; and especially in the doctrine of re- 
pentance, being set forth by the prophets with a clearness 
and certainty which were not admitted into the law. The 
inference of this intermediate character attaching to the pro- 
phetical revelation, is calculated, as the author observes, at 
once to explain the scheme of revelation, and to afford an in- 
ternal mark of the consistency and proportion of its distant 
parts ; and thus evince its wisdom and its truth. The obser- 
vations from which this view of the case are deduced, we be- 
lieve are of a character quite original. We are not aware 
that any author has gone further than Stillingfleet, in rela- 
tion to the opinion above cited, or has contemplated an ex- 
tension of it, such as to give any more complete and connected 
idea of the design of the ee dispensation. | The 
proofs appear to us extremely strong, that such is in fact the 
true sfate of the case, and they are further confirmed and illus- 
trated by an able comparison which the author proceeds to 
draw between the gradually increasing light of prophetic pre- 
diction, and of the prospect of the Messiah, and the equally 
gradual progress displayed in the communication of moral 
and doctrinal instruction ; and he particularly instances the 
prophet Isaiah as being at once the most express and minute 
in his predictions of Christ, and the most spiritual in his moral 
admonitions and doctrinal system. Another very striking 
illustration of the same principle, pervading the divine dis- 
pensations, is adduced, from the circumstances presented to 
our view in the book of Deuteronomy ; which being given 
subsequently to the rest of the law, exhibits a greater advance 
ip the spirituality of its precepts and doctrines. 
A third point of view, in which the prophetic writings areto ~ 
be considered: as distinct from predictions, consists in the re- 
proofs: given for the prevalent sins of the Jewish people, the 
proclamation of divine wrath against them, the admonitions 
which the prophets were appointed and commissioned | to 
utter, in order to blow the trumpet of repentance, and, to 
bring the peeple to a sense of their offences and provoca- 
tions. The author comments upon the fortitude and energy 
with which they discharged. this. part of. their office, whilst at 
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the same time the manner in which it was done, betrays 
nothing of a turbulent or fanatical spirit. And from this 
particular service of the prophets’ testimony to the truth of 
their mission is ably deduced. From the safferings and per- 
secutions to which they were exposed in the discharge of this 
duty, their sincerity is powerfully evinced. But further, from 
this very circumstance, an re strong testimony results 
on the part of the Jewish people; for as Mr. Davison acutely 
argues, when we consider the austerity with which they re- 
buked their countrymen, and the unfavourable light in which 
they represent the national character, it is not easy to con- 
ceive any motive which could have induced the Jewish people 
to preserve those writings, unless it were some very strong 
conviction of their divine authority. It was not one = 
cular class of men whom they reproved ; but all alike; kings 
and people, laity and priests ; so that it could not be to further 
any design of fraud, or to answer any ends which any of these 
classes might have in view, that they could have been induced 
to preserve and revere the writings of the prophets. ‘There 
is only one view of the case which we can take; and this is, 


that their inspiration must have been admitted and acknow- 
ledged. 


‘* And the stress of the argument lies in this; that these writings 
were not merely preserved, but adopted into the monuments of 
their Church and nation ; strange archives of libel to be so exalted 
if their authority could have been resisted. But the Jews slew 
their prophets, and then built their sepulchres, and confessed their 
mission. There is but one reason to be given why they did so,—a 
constrained and extorted conviction. But such was the promise 
ny in hand to the prophet. ‘I do send thee unto them, and 

ou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God. And they, 
whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear, for they are a 
most rebellious house, yet shall know that there hath been a prophet 
among them; or more explicitly, and when this cometh to pass, as 
it will come, then shall they know that a prophet hath been among 
them,’ Here we have the explanation of the fact. The actual 
fulfilment seen of what their prophets had foretold, convinced that 
most unbelieving people; a people to whom their pagan judges, 
looking at them and their religion from a distance, and with the 
fallacy of their own superstitions at home before their eyes, gave a 
name for credulity; but whom their own interior history shews to 
have been governed by a very opposite genius, in a slowness and 
reluctancy of belief, which stood out against the authority of their 
—- ets, (as against the other divine guidance they had,) till 
a feeling experience brought them to reason.” P. 69. 


In the second part of this discourse, the author takes up 
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two remaining particulars, to be considered in reference to 
the moral and didactic character of prophecy. a 

The first of these is the doctrine of Providence. . This-isa 
topic on which the prophets insist with great clearness,and 
earnestness. Their whole prophecy may, in fact, be. viewed 
as more or less one continued commentary upon this doctrine, 
We are to trace the influence of divine pre-ordination in all 
the events to which they allude; whether those which. took 
place by the miraculous interference of Divine Power, or those 
in which the Deity only took as instraments—men acting 
under the impression of ordinary motives, and operated only 
through the regular agency of second causes. The prophets, 
in all their predictions, represent not merely that so the 
events shall be, but that it will be so in consequence of the 
divine purposes and designs, of which the fulfilment. of it will 
be a part. These observations are followed up by some in- 
ferences respecting the difficult question of the connexion 
between the divine fore-knowledge and the freedom of human 
action. The influence of the doctrine of future retribution; 
is also considered in relation to that of present providence. 
This part of the subject is concluded by a reflection which 
we must give entire. 


‘“‘ Let me pause for a moment to observe what a basis by this 
doctrine is laid of peace and tranquillity, to every thoughtful.and 
most feeling mind; and how different the aspect of the world be- 
comes, when we have reason to. know, that all things in it, and 
every combination of them, whether in the fortunes of kingdoms, 
or in the more private state, are under the control of an intelli. 
gent and gracious Ruler. Were we in the chains of fate, how 
gloomy would our case be. Were we in the hands of men, too 
often how fearful, how humiliating and afflicting. But the ‘im~ 
pression of the scene is changed, when we admit into it the direc 
tion of an all:wise and perfect Being, on whose rectitude and good- 
ness we may acquiesce through the whole course of his iden. 
tial dispensation. Will it be said, after all this-is:the value of the 
doctrine, if true; but how shall we know its truth? » Definitively 
by miracles and prophecy. Miracles prove that the order of phy- 
sical nature is not fate, nor a mere material constitution of thi 
but the subject of a free Omnipotent Master. » Prophecy fulfilled, 
proves that neither fate nor man are masters of theoworld. 
are final tests of all such questions ;and so the vevidencesoof te- 
vealed, put an end to some of the main questions:-and difficulties 
of natural religion.” | P. 82. i uled) to. goruphus ie 
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We pass now to the second doctrine, which. is.referred:to 
as characterizing the prophetic discourses: the doctrine of 
the efficacy of repentance. “Ne doctrine, it will beadmitted, 
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oan be of more consequence, and none is stated with greater 
precision and energy in the prophetic writings. The author 
makes a few remarks on the insufficiency of human reason 
and philosophy to discover this doctrine, and the entirely gra- 
tuitous nature of the grant of such a privilege on the part of 
the Deity. A comparison is instituted between the law and 
the prophets, in respect to the declaration of pardon on sin- 
cere repentance. ‘The law, he observes, includes a general 
promise of pardon to the people when in captivity, in case of 
their national repentance; but sanctioned chiefly by temporal 
promises, The prophets, on the contrary, address the indi- 
vidual, and promise acceptance to every soul that turneth 
from the error of his way. In the Gospel, he remarks, this 
doctrine is built on that of the atonement. The prophets 
were commissioned to preach repentance and pardon before 
the altar was raised on which that atonement was to be 
offered. 

In closing this part of the subject, the author remarks, 
that it will perhaps be no small recommendation of the abso- 
lute authority of these books, to observe the practical excel- 
lencies before pointed out ; and a comparison in this point of 
view, with pretended prophetic records, will raise them above 
the suspicion of having proceeded from a similar origin. He 
ferther adverts to the wisdom displayed in ordéring the pro- 
phetic dispensation, so that the gift of prediction, and the 
teaching of important truth, should go together. The latter 
part of the character raised the other above the appearance 
of merely gratifying curiosity, whilst the former gave the 
strongest possible confirmation to the latter. ‘The system of 
duty which the prophets teach, is laid on the same foundation 
as that taught in the New Testament ;—the foundation of 
faith. Some excellent remarks are made on the efficacy of 
this primary motive above all others. In conclusion, he 
makes some very judicious remarks on the influence of the 
temper and dispositien of the individual in the reception of 
= evidences of religion, and particularly its internal evi- 

ence, 


** It is an admitted principle, that in moral subjects evidence is 
modified by the mind to which itis addressed. If, therefore, ua- 
believers really study the Scripture with attention, and yet see 
nothing in its genuine character, its sublime or its didagtie matter, 
to command their faith and reverence, this indifference and failure 
of conviction on their part ought to create no surprise, nor con- 
were? any uneasiness or mistrust, in others who experience a 

impression. We know not how far their temper and spirit — 
may have taken the lead of their judgment. This is certain, that 
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unless they are examples of sanctity and virtue in their own lives, 
their indifference to revealed religion on the head of its internal 
evidence, must, by the nature of the case, be of no weight.” P. 91. 


In the four discourses, from the third to the sixth inclu- 
sive, Mr. Davison carries on the next grand division of his 
subject, as at first proposed. ‘This consists in the examina- 
ion of the stracture of prophecy at its several periods, its 
design, and application. In this inquiry, the general truth of 
revelation must be assumed. The argument will be of this na- 
ture; admitting the presumed origin of prophecy, what 
notices does it Bs g A evidences does it disclose of 
wisdom, fitness, and design? What particular kind and de- 
gree of illumination did it afford in reference to the state of 
mankind? ‘The proofs of its inspiration will form the subject 
of a subsequent division of the work. 

The inquiry must be conducted not only through those 
books which are avowedly prophetical, bat through the older 
historical books, in order to trace whatever vestiges of pro- 
phecy may be found in them. In this point of view the author 
proceeds first to examine the history of the earliest age, ex- 
tending from the fall to the patriarchal times. 

The first instance of prophecy in the promise of a Re- 
deemer to Adam, is noticed as serving to point out somethin 
of the general aim and design of all the rest. This being the 
grand point to which the whole system of prediction, in after 
ages, is made either directly or indirectly to tend: but the 
promise of a Redeemer is not to be considered the sole point 
to which the prophecies are directed. This the author fully 
explains and insists upon, when he comes to discuss the pro- 
mises made to Abraham. In this instance he is very particu- 
lar in maintainivg the distinction, that of the promises given 
to that patriarch one part was to be regarded as entirely con- 
fined in its nature to his own family, whilst the other extended 
to all the families of the earth. And this distinction is of 
importance in the examination of the prophecies of future 
ages. One branch of them growing out of the temporal, and 
another distinct from it, out of the spiritual promise made to 
Abraham. We should be glad to enter more into this part 
of the examination, but we must proceed, and present to our 
readers, a passage in which these considerations are ably 
summed up. 


“ I conclude, by resuming the authentic festimonies of ; 
The dispensation of it was not confined to Abraham. It reached 
through the patriarchal age; and the whole of its predictions 
belonging to this age easily combine together, The oracles of God 
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became to the patriarchs a bond of personal religion. His name 
and his worship were invested with authority and honour among 
them, whilst idolatry and corruption of life and practice polluted 
the nations around them, ‘Their faith was directed by multiplied 
promises of his favour, but still involving the same specific objects 
which were contained in the revelation to Abraham, the blessing 
of mankind, and the possession of Canaan. But prophecy deigned 
to take these early disciples of it by the hand. We see their per- 
sonal fortunes, and in many particulars their life and conduct were 
uided by it. This was a present pledge,—a sensible evidence of 
the faithfulness of God in all his promises; and so the supports of 
their faith grew with the enlarged duties of it; reserved and dis- 
tant hopes acquired a footing to rest upon, and drew strength from 
the conviction which they had, not only of his revelation, but of 
his experienced providential care and goodness; * they drank of the 
brook in the way.’ Immediate mercies guaranteed the greater in 
rospect. Such was the service rendered to religion by prophecy 
in the patriarchal age, the first era of its more copious promulgation. 
*‘ In closing our survey of this period, I would bring together 
once more the original promise made after the fall, and the evan- 
gelical promise to Abraham. ‘The first was given when the state 
of primitive blessedness in Paradise was newly lost; the other, 
when the land of Canaan was first promised. The former of these 
prophecies supplied some hope that the forfeited blessedness was 
not wholly gone for ever; but the second, the Gospel promise to 
Abraham, is set by the side of the earthly promise of*Canaan, to 
shew that Canaan was not Paradise restored, nor the seat of man’s 
expected recovery, The Gospel promise being coincident in the 
time of its revelation with the temporal, we shall be justified in con- 
sidering it as a corrective to mistaken views of the temporal: a 
timely evidence of God’s ulterior dispensation.” P. 127. 


We must content ourselves with a rapid sketch of the sub- 
jects treated of in the second part of the third discourse, 
which concludes the partriarchal dispensation. We have 
here a more enlarged consideration of the promises made to 
Abraham—the prophecy of Jacob; some very able and inte- 
resting remarks on the measure and degree of illumination 
vouchsafed to this age; and a judicious distinction between 
the nature of the prophecy belonging to this and to the sub- 
sequent period. 

The fourth discourse, subdivided into two parts, comprises 
the discussion ef the state of the prophetic revelation cotem- 
porary with the promulgation of the Jewish law. ‘The author 
observes a cessation-of prophecy from the patriarchal times 
to the of Moses. He then proceeds, to examine the na- 
iuro and design. of the Jewish law, as essential in order toa 
right view of the prophetical dispensation which; agcompa- 
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nied it: he considers its sanctions to have been temporal 
only. It may admit of question whether the types, when 
first instituted, could have been understood in their proper 
mystical sense ; but their moral use and influence are pointed 
out in a very clear and satisfactory manner. We are to re- 
mark, that during this period there was ro clear or copious 
prophecy of Christ, or the Gospel vouchsafed. The temporal 
predictions accompanying the law, and affording sanctions to 
it, are forcibly commented upon: and a very important in- 
quiry instituted into the nature of the relation subsisting be- 
tween the law and prophecy. 

Our readers must not suppose that in thus hastily enume- 
rating the principal contents of this part of the work, we 
would be thought to undervalue it. The real fact is, that 
where every part of so extensive a work is of equal and pre- 
eminent value, it is quite impossible for us to do otherwise 
than treat many parts of it in a superficial way; but this we 
trust will only be the means of exciting the curiosity and at- 
‘tention of our readers to the examination of the whole work, 
without which, we can assure them, it is utterly impossible to 
form any idea of its multiplied excellencies. We must there- 
fore leave these topics untouched, and proceed to the con- 
tents of the 

Fifth discourse, which opens with a brief review of the 
state of prophecy from Samuel to Malachi. The author ob- 
serves that this, the principal age of prophecy, is preceded 
by an interval between Moses and Samuel, in which pro- 
phecy was suspended; it is also followed by another interval 
without prophecy, from Malachi to the coming of Christ. In 
the former of these intervals, the author thinks the dispensa- 
tion of prophecy was withheld in ‘‘ congruity” with several 
circumstances in the state and condition of the people of 
Israel during that interval. ‘They were, during this period, 
in a state of rest ; and their history shews no changes deeply 
or permanently affecting their condition ; for there were du- 
ring this time several alternations of affliction and deliver- 
ance as they rebelled against, or were obedient to, the law; 
yet this made no permanent ulteration in their civil or eccle- 
siastical constitution. ‘To this state of things the cessation 
of prophecy appears to have been related. May we not say, 
that no change occurred of magnitude enough to demand the 

rophetic interposition? is the author’s explanation. The 
law, as it stood, was sufficient to explain to the people that 

the viscissitudes they underwent were the forewarned .con- 
sequences of obedience or rebellion ; but from’ the age of Sa- 
muel a different order of things begins, From this date great 
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alterations and innovations appear in the circumstances of 
the Jewish people, which continued down to the captivity 
and, corresponding to this disturbed state of their history, the 
author observes, is the revival and afterwards the enlarge- 
ment of prophecy. ‘The predictions embraced, in the first 
instance, every remarkable change affecting the chosen 
people. But it extends beyond them, and to use Mr. Da- 
vison'’s expressive words, 


‘¢ Branching out in different directions, it enters into the Jewish, 
Christian, and Pagan subjects. The simple restricted Jewish sub- 
ject comes first, as in the predictions of Samuel. The Jewish and 
Christian are next combined, as in the prophecies of David and 
Isaiah. Afterwards the Christian and Pagan are clearly and for- 
mally connected in the prophecies of Daniel. Whilst all these sub- 
jects, either apart or in union, are filled up from time to time with 
various accessions of prediction extending on every side the range 
of the revelation. But in this train and series of prophetic dis. 
closure one subject there is pre-eminent above the rest—the Chris- 


tian. It is of all others the most frequently introduced, and the’ 


most copiously enlarged upon; it furnishes the proper topic of 
many great and perspicuous predictions; in others a transition is 
made to it, as though it were constantly in view. For ‘ to Christ 
give all the prophets witness ;’ and whatever other matters they 
may treat of, to Him, and to his religion, they direct our attention, 
some by express oracles, some by intelligible intimation, but all 


with a remarkable concurrence and agreement. The consumma-’ 


tion of the designs and promises of God in his particular covenant 
with the house of Israel is referred to the days of the Messiah; 
and the succession of the kingdoms of the earth is equally deduced 
to the Messiah’s kingdom; so that nothing more certainly true can 
be said of prophecy and of its scope than this: that in effect, as 
well as by the very form and structure of its records, the Redeemer 
and his everlasting kingdom are presented to the eye as the centre 
of prophecy, and the end of the revelations of God.’”’ P. 240. 


This particular discourse is limited to the developement of 
the prophetic scheme during the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon. ‘The author dwells upon the prophetic parts of the 
Psalms; and the predictions concerning David's family are 
particularly examined. The duration ot the kingly authority 
of Judah in his house, in direct lineal succession, is well con- 
trasted with the disturbed succession in the kingdom of 
Israel, and its entire termination as predicted in the person of 
Hosea. The temple of Solomon ales forms @ conspicuous 
topic of discussion in reference to the prophecies; but we 
must pass over these and many other equally interesting 
topics, to notice more particularly one which bears upon the 
interpretation of prophecy m general. sina 

+ 
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It is in the second part of the fifth lecture that the author 
enters upon an exposition of what is termed the “ double 
sense of prophecy.” Many of the Scripture predictions are 
so framed that they bear 1a sense directed to two objects, 
This way of viewing the subject has however been objected 
to, but apparently for no better reason than that it has been 
sometimes jnjudiciously applied: hence it has been contended 
that by this means a convenient latitude is allowed, and room 
given to a fallacious ambiguity. The author, however, very 
clearly shews that when we adopt such an explanation, it is 
necessary to prove that the prediction holds good in both its 
relations, and was exactly fulfilled in each. So that, as he 
justly concludes, the double sense of prophecy, in its true 
idea, is a check upon the pretences of vague and unappropri- 
ated prediction, rather than a door to admit them. He also 
further uges the importance of dwelling upon such twofold 
interpretation wherever it clearly applies, as affording thus, 
not only a more convincing argument, but more instructive 
doctrine, and displaying more fully the connexion and cor- 
respondence of God’s dispensations with each other. He next 
adverts to the adoption of a proper and decisive test, which 
shall shew us at once when this sort of interpretation may be 
safely adopted, and ought reasonably to be admitted. 


“ The test is, that each of the subjects ascribed to the prophecy 
be such as may challenge the right of it in its main import, and 
meet it in its obvious representation: other reasonable conditions 
being observed, as to the known general tendency of the whole vo- 
lume of prophecy. When the divided application asserts itself in 
this manner the principle is certain, the reason we have to follow 
clear, and the prophecy is doubly authentic. But where it does 
not, the principle having no safe ground to rest upon, ought not to 
be entertained—least of all should it be applied to predictions, of 
which the general import is doubtful, or of less note and promi- 
nence in itself. For the pursuit of a double meaning under such 
circumstances, must soon corrupt the whole interpretation of pro- 
phecy, and engender infinite conceits and trifling comments of a 
spurious unprofitable ingenuity ; whereas the wisdom of God has 
made prophecy and all other Scripture to minister to better and 
nobler purposes of argument sad information. Under this con- 
viction, [ would understand the double sense to obtain only in some 
of the more distinguished monuments of prophecy, where the force 
and clearness of the description, and the adequate magnitude of 
the subjects, concur in giving simplicity to the combined view of 
them, and render the divided application at once necessary, ra- 
tional and perspicuous.” P. 268,: 4 


These general remarks are illustrated by several examples, 
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The first, and that which leads to their introduction, is the 
instance of the predictions concerning the kingdom of David, 
which also apply to that of Christ. The next adduced is the 

rophecy of the restoration of Judah from captivity in Ba- 

ylon, which bears a reference also to the spiritual restoration 
of mankind by Jesus Christ. A third example is found in 
the predictions of the final destruction of Jerusalem, which 
are united with those of the general consummation of all 
things. In each of these cases the author shews that the dis- 
tinctions above drawn fully apply; these however are not in- 
troduced as belonging to this stage of the inquiry, but merely 
as illustrating the general position. 

In the sixth discourse, divided into four parts, the author 
describes that important era of prophecy which commences 
with the reign of Solomon, and extends to its final cessation, 
after the return of the Jewish people from captivity. The 
three first parts embrace the principal period from Solomon 
to the restoration, and the several heads of prediction as re- 
lating to the Jewish people, the establishment of Christianity, 
and the destinies of the pagan world. The remaining pe- 
riod, in its several departments, is treated of in the fourth 

art, 

: Under the first of. these heads the author describes in de- 
tail, the various particulars of the temporal prophecy relating 
to the Hebrew people. He dwells upon the exact, minute, 
and copious manner in which the predictions were given. 
The prophecies of the division of the kingdom under the 
successors of Solomon and of Jeroboam’s idolatry are parti- 
cularly made the subject of comment. The revolt and divi- 
sion of the kingdom are circumstances on which our author 
argues with great ar and success, as affording an in- 
creased security for, and evidence of, the preservation and 
authenticity of the prophetic records. He then goes on to 
dilate upon the respective fortunes of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, as foreshewn by the prophets of this pe- 
riod, and enters into a more particular discussion of the pre- 
dietions of Isaiah on these topics. Through the whole of this 
examination there is, as throughout the volume, so constant a 
recurrence of valuable remarks and forcible arguments, that 
we feel regret at not being able to give our readers any 
better account of them—a regret, which is however much di- 
minished from the assurance we entertain that the work itself 
will shortly be, if it is not already, in the hands of every one 
interested in the truth of revelation. 

The discussion of the predictions concerning Christianity 
within this period is equally full of interesting observations. 
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The author commences by some remarks on the resumption 
of this part of prophecy, which seems to begin with some in- 
timations of a general nature in the writings of Hosea and 
Amos. From these be innings the Christian subject takes 
possession of the prophetic ks, and is scarcely found 
wanting in any of them. He observes, that in the single book 
of Isaiah we have almost a complete developement of the 
Gospel scheme ; and briefly dismisses the futile attempts of 
the Socinians to misinterpret some part of it, which press a 
little too hardly on their system. 

In the sequel, instead of following through the whole pro- 
phetic volume its accumulated sohaiidions which relate to 
the Gospel, the author takes the question on the other side, 
and examines whether there are any of the prophets who 
have not spoken either directly or by clea rintimation to some 

oint of the Gospel subject. Three of the minor prophets, 
Sei, Nahum, and Habakkuk, do not at first sig t appear 
to make any express reference to Christ; but with all the 
rest the point is clear, and their predictions cannot be mis- 
understood. The three prophets alluded to are therefore now 
more particularly examined. Nahum is admitted not to af- 
ford any reference, which is certain, to Christianity. Jonah’s 
book contains no such reference: but in his person and the 
nature of his mission he is clearly indicated as a type and 
representative of Christ. And Habakkuk, if he does not 
predict any thing of the Messiah, Ph expressly lays down 
that distinguishing doctrine of the Gospel system—justifica- 
tion by faith, as well as the expectation of fature and spi- 
ritual promises. 

This head of the inquiry is concluded with some general 
observations in Mr, Davison’s usual style of excellence. He 
remarks, that the fullest prophetic discoveries of Christ and 
his spiritual kingdom were made concurrent with the decline 
and fall of the temporal kingdom of Israel, and the greutest 
disorders“and interruptions of the ps, covenant. Thus, 
when the first dispensation began to be shaken, the objects 
and promises of the second began as it were to be substi- 
tuted in its place. The Gospel promises, he observes, could 
never be out of season, but shews that they were imparted in 
prophécy in their utmost strength and clearness at the season 
when the earlier dispensation received its rudest shock from 
the sin of the people: when the Almighty was about to cast 


‘out of his sight one part of wood agg and when the other 


was most harassed and disquieted. e evangelical prophe- 

cies of Isaiah came in men ene kingdom of Israel was ap- 
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proaching its ruin. This the author considers an evidence of 
the providential design of God in the dispensation of pro- 
phecy—as the first covenant was in its wane, the light of pro- 
phecy was angmented, and precisely in those points which 
would afford the greatest support to a religious mind under 
the difficulty of those times; so that throughout a merciful 
conformity of prophecy to the exigencies of religion is to be 
uoticed. 

Again, within the same period, it is further to be remarked 
that the prophets are found gradually to bring the idea of 
religion nearer to the Gospel in regard to the spirituality of 
its ordinances. This is to be regarded as a preparation for 
* that change which Christ was to establish. It was also highly 
useful and consolatory at a time when the national troubles 
must have greatly interrupted the regular solemnization of 
the Mosaical rites, if not rendered them impossible to be per- 
formed. ‘Thus the author observes in the decline of the 
temple service, and amidst the public judgements of God 
upon their land, the principles of essential religion were invi- 
gorated. 


* All this prophecy, whether of promise or of doctrine, being 
consigned to one united record, the volume of the prophets was 
added to that of the law, and became the depositary of the best 
hopes of the people of God ; a fund of instruction and consolation 
open to all, but no doubt most resorted to by those who were of a 
temper to make the best use of every part of his revelation. - The 
same record which, in one age, was a preparative to the Gospel, 
became in another an evidence of its truth.” P. $81, 


We wish we could follow our author through his valuable 
examination of the succeeding department of prophecy—the 
en of this age, referring to the state of the heathen 

ingdoms, He insists particularly on its moral use, as de- 
monstrating the providence of God, and the exclusive trath 
of his first revelation, and in foreshewing the era of Chris- 
tianity. 

In the fourth and last part of this discourse we come to 
the final age of prophecy, viz. from the captivity to its ulti- 
mate cessation. The consideration of this important period 
affords scope for the author's observant exercise of reflection, 
to a degree at least equal to any of the former. 

He, in the first instanee, makes some just and pertinent, 
observations on those parts of prophecy which were fulfilled — 
at the restoration of the Jewish nation from the Babylonish 
captivity: which we reluctantly pass over to notice the view 
given of the predictions uttered at this memorable period, in 
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reference to the Gospel, to which, with the rebuilding of the 
temple, the prophecies of this age are restricted. The latter 
event appears clearly symbolical of the establishment of 
Christ's kingdom. In particular the sublime prophecy of 
Zecharizh is thus represented ; which cannot with any ap- 
pearance of reason be confined to the rebuilding of the 
temple at Jerusalem. (Zech. vi. 10.) The author is the more 
particular in insisting on the importance of this prophecy, as 
it has been often overlooked or misunderstood ; but we think 
when illastrated by his forcible remarks and’ comparisons, it 
will not fail to be regarded as one of the most conspicuous, 
clear, and important predictions of any which the prophetic 
volume discloses. Nothing we think can be more strikin 
and grand than the symbolical crowning of the high priest, as 
illustrative of the accompanying prediction, when understood 
of him who was to unite the sacerdotal and regal offices, and 
to build the spiritual temple of the Lord. But itis altogether 
overstrained and inapplicable if supposed to refer to Zerub- 
babel or the Maccabees, as some interpreters seem to have 
imagined. A similar line of investigation is then followed 
up with regard to two passages in the prophecy of Haggai, 
in which the critical acuteness and sound judgment of the 
author are displayed to equal advantage, and the passages in 
question most ably vindicated, as referable in their d and 
ultimate design to Christ and the establishment of the Gospel 
covenant. : 

The prophecy of Malachi has been less the subject of con- 
troversy ; and his most striking predictions are brought for- 
ward and elucidated in this discourse with an emphatic elo- 
quence which cannot fail to impress them in all their genuine 
force upon the understanding. The concluding observations 
are, in our opinion, so excellent, that we need offer no apo- 
logy to our readers for the copiousness of our extracts. 


‘¢ It is one predominant and general characteristic therefore of 
this last age of prophecy, that its predictions of the Gospel are mo- 
delled upon the history of the temple, the priesthood, and ic 
worship, In the auspicious re-establishment of the: temple and 
priesthood, in the profaneness and irreligion which soon entered 
with this renovated state of public order; prophecy equally set 
forth the Gospel promises. What was fair glorious in this 
scene.of Jewish history, was, made a pléfige of the glory to come. 
What was base and degenerate, had its opposed pee ge es exhi- 
bited in the oie! tee * tog new covenant. In a word, the second 
temple is covered wi ristianity. | 

«And now when prophecy was to be withdrawn from the an. 
cient Church of God, its last light . mingled with the rising beams 
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of ‘ the Sun of Righteousness.’ In one view it combined a retro- 
spect to the law, with the clearest specific signs of the Gospel ad- 
vent. * Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which I com- 
manded him in Horeb, for all Israel, with the statutes and judge- 
ments. Behold, I will send you Elijah the ot before the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord.’ Prophecy had been the 
oracle of Judaism and of Christianity, to uphold the authority of 
the one, and reveal the promise of the other. And now its latest 
admonitions were like those of a faithful departing minister, em- 
bracing and summing up his duties. Resigning his charge to the 
personal precursor of Christ, it expired, with the Gospel upon its 
tongue.” P. 455. 


This passage we think, like innumerable others which we 
might have selected from the volume before us, unites at 
once the clearest delineation of what it proposes to represent 
with the most impressive eloquence. ‘The view here given 
of the conclusion of the prophetic dispensation is at once in- 
structive and affecting. But we must pass on to give some 
general account of the result of the whole inquiry ; and if our 
readers will not think we draw too largely cn the author by 
oor quotations, we must do this in his words, being con- 
vinced that it would be impossible to make a more concise 
representation of the general scope of the preceding investi- 
gations than that which is given as follows :— 


“ A brief statement may suffice to recapitulate what has been 
said in the survey which I have taken of the structure and use of 
ancient prophecy. 

** I. It has been shewn that the character of prophecy is not simple 
and uniform, nor its light equable. It was dispensed in various de- 

of revelation ; and that revelation adapted, by the wisdom of 
od, to purposes which we must explore, by studying its records, 
and considering its capacity of application. 

“ iI. The slanionl agi of prophecy is from Samuel to Malachi ; 
from the fall to the flood “= thence, to the call of Abraham, its 
communications are In the patriarchal age they are en- 
larged ; during the bondage in Egypt they are discontinued, but 
renewed with the law. A panse of them during 400 years follows 
the law. Anda pause of the like duration precedes the Gospel. 

“III. The sudjects of prophecy varied. Whilst it was all di- 
rected to one general design, the evidence and support of reli- 
gion, there was a diversity in the administration of the spirit, in re- 
spect of that design. In Paradise it gave the first hope of a Re- 
deemer. After the deluge it established the peace of the natural 
world. In Abraham it founded the double Covenant of Canaan 
and the Gospel. In the age of the law it spoke of the second pro- 
phet, andforeshadowed in types the Christian doctrine ; but fore- 
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told most largely the future fate of the selected people, who were 
placed under that preparatory dispensation. In the time of David, 
it revealed the Gospel kingdom, with the promise of the temporal. 
In the days of the later prophets, it presignified the changes of the 
Mosaic covenant, onsbeatind the history of the chief pagan king- 
doms, and completed the annunciation of the Messiah, and his 
work of redemption. After the captivity, it gave a last and more 
urgent information of the approaching advent of the Gospel. 

‘« Thus ancient prophecy ended as it had begun. The first dis- 
covery of it in Paradise, and the conclusion of it in the book of 
Malachi, are directed to one point. In its course it had multiplied 
its disclosures, and furnished various succours to religion, and 
created an authentic record of God’s providence and moral govern- 
ment to be committed to the world. But its earliest and its latest 
use was in the preparatory revelation of Christianity. It remains as 
the general inference to be deduced from the whole, that the Holy 
Jesus, and his religion, are the one principal object of prophecy, the 
beginnning and end of the elder revelation of God. 

“ St. Paul has intimated the varied form and different de of 
light, under which prophecy was successively dispensed, when he 
says of it, that ‘‘ God in sundry partitions of his truth, and in 
divers manners, spake in time past unto the fathers by the pro- . 
phets:’ And if the inquiry, which has been so far pursued through 
these discourses, might pass for a comment upon this text of the 
apostle, by elucidating, in any degree, ‘ the manifold wisdom’ of 
the divine design which is embodied in the volume of propneey 
perhaps they may be thought to have their sufficient use.” P. 457. 


Leaving this masterly view of the subject, without further 
comment, to the consideration of our readers, we find our- 
selves obliged to hasten forwards, and are unable to enter 
upon any particular account of the succeeding discourse, 
which in itself deserves as much examination as would suf- 
fice for many.a modern volume. The subject of it is that 
very abstruse one, the divine foreknowledge, and its union 
with the liberty of human action. This, however, is a topic 
very appropriate and necessary to be discussed, as belonging 
to the general survey of the dispensation of prophecy, in 
which it is in fact essentially involved. It is here more par- 
ticularly introduced as belonging to the discussion of the 
divine prescience and inspiration of prophecy; the subject 
which the author now takes up and discusses in his remain- 
ing discourses, (eighth and twelfth), according to the plan 
originally proposed. 

n following up the train of argument necessary for the es- 
tablishment of this point, he successively urged the various 
proofs deduced from the completion of each separate branch 
of the predictions : those which concern the establishment of 
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Christianity—those which relate to the fortunes of the Jewish 
ig Pre which exhibit the great apostacy—and lastly 
ose which foretel the state and fortunes of the pagan king- 
doms, and the succession of the four great monarchies. 
aving devoted so considerable a space to the former parts 
of the volume, we fear we must pass over this not less valo- 
able portion of it, without further details. We can only say, 
that in treating this part of his subject, Mr. Davison has 
brought all his accustomed precision of thought and stores of 
learning to bear, with an effect which cannot fail'to produce 
the most satisfactory impression on the mind of every' reader. 
’ As the general conclusion of the whole subject, the author 
recapitulates the evidence which has been adduced, and 
makes a few general observations upon it. It has appeared 
that there are in Scripture many peadtsthodie which ‘are altoge- 
ther complete in their evidence, and thus afford proofs of inspi- 
ration of the most strict and positivekind. Their publication 
ata given period, their perfect fulfilment in a distant age, 
and the character which they display of being altogether of 
such a nature as it would have been far above the powers 
of human foresight to frame, are all fully ascertained and esta- 
blished beyond the reach of contradiction. Hence the per- 
fect proof of their divine origin, and the attestation they thus 
oes to the other of the same'system. Other’ instances 
ve been brought forward of ‘predictions in which ‘all’ the 
particulars above-mentioned are not found united. ‘Thus‘in 
regard to one point of proof—the date of the delivery of 
a Detain e may fairly consider the testimony of the 
Jewish Church to the fact of the publication of a prophecy in 
a given age, as worthy of credit. But the collection and 
ublication of the whole canon of the Old Testament, and 
Greek version of it, become an additional and greater se- 
curity tous. Thus such prophecies as have received their 
fulfilment subsequently to that event contain a more com- 
lete evidence than those which were accomplished before it. 
us a distinction in the degree of proof must be admitted ; 
bat the author goes on to remark, that it must be considered 
also, that these latter prophecies are closely united and com- 
bined in the same body with the others: so that the certainty 
of the one will involve that of the others: and the lower de- 
of proof in some instances will concur with the more 
isive demonstrations, and thus each will mutually shed 
light on the other. The author concludes with the following 
excellent reflections :— 
** And thus God, who has never left his revelation without a 
witness of this kind, has so dispensed the word of prophecy, that 
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every age Aas had from it its share of light, though not always the 
same. For if I might illustrate what has happened with respect to 
the evidence of different portions of prophecy by an analogy taken 
from the natural system of the world, I should say that men’s rea- 
sonable faith, like the earth beneath their feet in its revolution, has 
only come, from time to time, under a new meridian line, and 
another aspect of the heavens: where that faith has still found its 
group and constellation of prophecy, ready to illuminate and direct 
it: whilst some of the lights which have shone upon it have held 
amore constant aspect upon its course, and neither set nor vary, 
but remain uniform and unchangeable monuments of the divine 
guidance. | | | 
** But all our previous conviction of this rational kind, of the 
truth of revealed religion, is but introductory to its use. In its use 
the argument passes into piety and morals, and the duties of a per- 
sonal religion. It ig in the exercise and cultivation of those duties 
that Christianity comes to be really understood. It is there that 
our speculations concerning it attain, not only to their proper end, 
but to a more direct and feeling perception, I might say, a con- 
sciousness of its truth.” P.661. 


We had intended to have made some general remarks‘on 
the work before us as “a whole as well.as on its style and 
manner. But as we fear we have already carried our obserya- 
tions and extracts .to great length, we must not try the,patience 
of our readers any further, nor indeed will it be necessary. 
To the excellencies of the work we feel ourselves unable.to 
do justice in \the way of critical. remarks; they must have 
forced themselves on the ‘observation of all our readers from 
the view we have given of its contents, We can only say by 
way of conclusion, that we conceive the. remarkable peculia- 
rity of Mr. Davison’s style to bear the stamp of unquestion- 
‘able originality and power of genius. Many expressions 
may appear uncommon and homely ; but in no instance will 
it be found that such peculiarities are adopted for any other 
reason than because they afforded the most forcible mode of 
conveying the author's meaning. The cast of language is 
pure, though often antiquated English ; and the manner fre- 
quently rises with the subject into a strain of simple but 
energetic eloquence. ig | : 
~ The subject of the work is one of general importance, and 
which will excite an interest with every reader of Scriptare. 
More especially must value attach to every part of the in- 
quiry, from the admirable practical tendency which is every 
where given to it. So that while the student is carried for- 
ward by the interest of critical research, and his understand- 
ing enlightened by the wide and clear views opened to him, 
his piety ‘will not fail to be warmed, his faith strengthened, 
and his best affections exalted and improved. 
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Art. VII. Narrative of an Excursion to the Mountains 

of Piemont, and researches ameng the Vaudois, or Wal- 

, Protestant Inhabitants of the Cottian Alps ; with 

Maps, Plates, and an A ix, containing copies of 

ancient Manuscripts, and other interesting documents, 

in illustration of the History and Manners of that exira- 

ordinary . By the Rev. William Stephen Gilly, 

M.A. Rector of North Fambridge, Essex ; Author of ‘* The 

Spirit of the G .” © Academic Errors,” &c. Ato. 
504 pp- 2/.2s. Rivingtons. 1824. 


Sincg the peace of 1814 opened the continent, European 
tours have been the besetting nuisance of English literature. 
Persous the most ignorant of the beauties and curiosities of 
their ownfcountry, little of which was known to them beyond 
the fogs and vices of its metropolis, became immediately pro- 
foundly conversantin the topography and antiquities of ce 
and Italy, and a ‘‘tour” or an “excursion” was the conse- 
quence; although the writer might be no less untravelled in 
his country’s language than his country’s scenery. A smatter- 
ing of French or Italian sufficient to embolden its possessor to 
blunder, a pocket abridgment of Muratori, a little technical 
cram about Raphael wat Titian (always written ‘‘ Raffaelle” 
and Tiziano,” to show how much Italian the tourist knew); 
a little more about Petrarch and Dante (the former, for the 
same reason, always called apy ans « were the slender stock 
which were generally able to supply the cockney lady or 
gentleman with the means of composing a grand tour. As 
might be expected, these compositions gave us no real local 
information which was not to be found in the standard topo- 
graphical works: and their authors went too little into good 
company to enable them to afford us any knowledge of so- 
ciety. The awkward bursts of surprise with which the 
cockney traveller beheld a mountain higher than St. Paul's, 
could never be mistaken for the raptures of a mind alive to 
the sublimities of nature: his un-English attachment to fo- 
reign customs created pity and disgust: and the only plea- 
surable sensation attending the perusal of his work, was the 
risibility excited by his unwieldy sentimentalism, like an 
elephant’s hornpipe, by the ingenuousness with which he 
gratuitously recorded his clumsiest blunders, and by the cool 
simplicity of ignorance with which he put forth blunders no 
clumsy, as perfectly sober and serious matters. 

The public is now pretty well acquainted with the touring 

trick: when, however, it was fresh, no author, perhaps, was 
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better requited than the tourist, and no bookseller more for- 
tunate than his publisher. ‘Tourists, we doubt not, have not 
unfrequently been employed totally unqualified for the task, 
whose chaotic crudities have aftgrwards been thrown into a 
sufferable form by persons who never saw the countries where- 
in the ‘‘ tours” were made. Such excursions might have been 
called ‘‘ excrescenses.” by Mr. Maw-worm, without any mis- 
take. Yet there was nothing wonderfal in this _ for 
touring. John Bull is fond of information, yet (our affection 
for our parent cannot suppress the reluctant admission) he is 
not at first very particular about its sources or its accuracy. 
For twenty years, the continent of Europe had been to him a 
sealed volume: and the seal was no sooner broken than he 
was eager to welcome the hand which brought a page or two 
to his fireside. John, however, has good sense and good taste ; 
the sickly appetite terminated after the first excitations had 
ceased to operate, and his mind, when once it regained its 
natural health, rejected with nausea the cockney trash. Some 
few more faithful and better furnished travellers, whose ob- 
ject was really to obtain information, are not to be classed 
with this herd; and the thirst of knowledge no less than the — 
pleasures of sound taste, has been gratified abundantly in the 
volumes of Wilson, of Eustace, and of Burton. So much, in- 
deed, of real and valuable information is contained in the 
works of those writers, that their readers can have little to 
learn of the state of modern Italy, and may enter on a tour of 
pleasure in that most interesting portion of Europe with 
every imaginable advantage. By the writings of these gen- 
tlemen and others of less note, though not of less accuracy, 
all that can usually be seen or known between Dover and 
Naples has been spread before the British public, whose 
view of rival publications resembles that which Omar took of 
the Alexandrian library: if they agree with Eustace, Wilson, 
and Burton, they say the same things worse: if they do not 
they are in the wrong. ; 
We owe these observations to that class of our readers 
who do not know us well enough to be assured that we should 
be equally averse from noticing a cockney’s journal, and a 
tautologous follower of better writers. The book which 
heads this article is of a very different description; its author 
is a man of education and ability: and the principal scene of 
his tour is laid in a country, and among a people, whose pre- 
sent condition was previously little known, th 
the very highest claims on our interest. The history of the 
Waldese people is deeply interesting to the mere historical 
philosopher: but from members of the Church of England, 
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every thing connected with them demands a peculiar regard, 
Whatever therefore tends in any way to bring their situation 
before the eye of the British public, effects a real good, and 
deserves to be as extensively disseminated as its objects are 
useful: the confirmation of the national faith, by shewing its 
entire agreement with a church purely apostolical, and the 
exercise of the national charity in extending the hand of fel- 
lowship and relief to the suffering and declining church of 
the valleys. 

The local situation of the Waldese, which has kept them so 
much out of the notice of travellers, has also preserved them, 
under Providence, to the present day a church, though poor 
and persecuted, from the malice of their bigotted enemies. 
The rivers Clusone and Pelice, which meet each other, and 
afterwards fall into the Po, almost surround this little terri- 
tory, which is well guarded in all directions by some of 
the most stupendous masses of the Cottian Alps. Their 
country is now greatly contracted ; formerly they possessed 
the rich valley of Pragela, and several towns beyond their 

resent boundaries. At present they occupy the three val- 
ies of Lucern, San Martino, and Perosa. T he later histor 
of this people is too generally known to make even a sketch 
of it acceptable here: yet there are points about it which, 
we think, it may be not unimportant to discuss before we 
proceed to shew from Mr. Gilly’s account, their present civil 
and religious condition. Their own writers, anxious te prove 
the high antiquity of their religion, derive their name from 
Vallis, in reference to their situation: others dissent from 
this opinion, and believe they derive their name from their 

reat champion, although not their founder, Peter Waldo. 

y no rules of etymology, so far as we can perceive, can Val- 
dese or Vaadois be derived from Vallensis, which would give 
in Italian and French respectively Vallese and Vaillois. But 
whence the W in the Latin form Waldensis? 'This word, it 
will not surely be disputed, is derived from Waldo. Those 
who argue for the derivation from Vallis, appeal to the 
“ Nobla Leycon,” a document which we shall have occasion 
to notice more particalarly presently, where the name is eX- 
pressly mentioned: “‘ Ili dicon quel es Vaidés,” ‘They say 
such an one is a Waldese,” and which as they assert, bears 
the date of L100. The words of the poem are 


“ Ben ha mil e cent an compli entierament, 
Que fo scripta lora: C. son al dernier temp.” 


“ One.thousand one hundred years are well and fully accom- 
plished since that [text] was written: For we are in the last 
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time.” This passage is to be found in 1 Jobn ii. 18, and 
was therefore written about A.D. 90. ‘The date of the Do 
consequently, cannot be earlier than A.D, 1190, and Waldo 
died betore A.D. 1179. But whether the name be more or 
less recent, the high antiquity of the Waldese Charch is 
unquestionable, At what time, they were converted, is un- 
certain; but their secluded and disregarded situation, which 
has preserved to them atthe present day their ancient lan- 
guage and manners distinct, was, probably, the reason why they 
never bowed to the great spiritual tyranny which trampled 
on the rest of Europe. They seem to be the solitary instance 
of a church planted, if not by the Apostles, yet by purely 
apostolic missionaries, persevering amidst general intellec- 
tual darkness and ecclesiastical corruption, in the belief and 
exervise of sincere unadulterated Christianity. Sir Samuel 
Morland, British Envoy at the court of Turin, on his return 
to England in the year 1658, brought with him a valuable col- 
lection of Waldese manuscripts, which were deposited in the 
University library at Cambridge. ‘These manuscripts con- 
sisted of twenty-one volumes ; most unaccguntably, however, 
seven of these have disappeared from the library, together 
with a box containing papers and other articles, which were 
found on the persons of the Piemontese soldiers who were 
most active in the great persecution of the Waldese in 1654, 
One of the manuscripts, which we have above alluded to, is, 
in every point of view, a curiosity: this has been published at 
length by Mr. Gilly, with Sir S. Morland’s translation. It is a 
poem in the Waldese language, a language which is still sub- 
sisting, although it does not appear to be very reducible to 
grammatical regulations. It bears a much stronger resem- 
blayce to the Spanish than might have been expected; the 
groundwork is a mixture of Italian and French, The poem 
is called “La Nobla Leycon,” ‘ the Noble Lesson ;” and 
contains a very clear compendious view of the Christian 
history and doctrine, and an unanswerable exposure of the 
gross corruptions of the Roman Church. Our readers, we 
think, will not be displeased to find here a specimen from 
this poem of the early Waldese language and belief. 


“ L’Escriptura di, e nos 0 ‘© The Scripture saith, and it 


poen veyr, is evident, 

_ Que sel ama alcun bon quel That if any man love those 
vollia amar Dio e temer Yeshu who are good, he must needs 
Xrist. love God, and Jesus Christ, 

~ Que non vollia maudire ni ju- Such an one will neither 


tar ni meptir, curse, swear, nor lie. 
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Ni avoutrar ni aucire ni penre 
delautruy, 


Ni veniar se de li sio enemic, 


Illi digon quel es Vaudes ¢ 
degne de punir. 


Ban cayson mengonias en en- 


n, 
Cusi illi li poysan teler co 
quel ha de son just a fan. 


M. forment se comforte aquel 

oe persegu per la temor del 
or, 

. lo regne de li cel li seré 

aparellia a lisir d’ aquest mont. 


Ad auré grant gloria sel aure 
agu desonor, 


M. en co es mot manifesta la 
malicia de lor, 

Que aquel que vol maudire e 
mentir e jurar, 

E forment prestar 4 usura, e 
aucire, e avoutrar, 


E veniarse d’ aquilli que li 
fan mal; 

Illi digon que es prodome e 
leal home recoynta. 
_ M. a la fin gardese quel non 
sia engana. 

Cant ven lo mal mortal, la 
—_ lo costeng e a pen po par- 
ar, 


E demanda lo prevere se vol 


confessar : 
M. a I’ Escriptura el ha 
trop targa lacal commmanda e di, 


Sane vio te confessa, non at- 
tendra A la fin; 


Lo preverli demanda si el ha 
nengan pecca, 
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He will neither commit adul. 
tery, nor kill; he will neither 
defraud his neighbour, 

Nor avenge himself of his 
enemies, 

Now such an one is termed a 
Waldensian, and worthy to be 
punished. 

And they find occasion by 
lies and by deceit, 

To take from him that which 
he hath gotten by his just la- 
bour. 

However, he that is thus per- 
secuted for the fear of the Lord, 
strengthens himself greatly, 

By this consideration, that 
the kingdom of heaven shall be 
given him at the end of the 
world, 

Then he shall have a weight 
of glory in recompence for all 
such dishonour. 

But herein is clearly manifest 
the malice of those men, 

That they which will curse, 
lie, and swear, 

He that will frequently put 
his money to usury, kill, and 
whore, 

And avenge himself on those 
which hurt him; 

This they say is a good man, 
and to be accounted faithful. 

But let him take heed he be 
not deceived at the end. 

When he has received the 
stroke of death, and when death 
seizes on him, and he becomes 
almost speechless, 

Then he desires the priest to 
confess him : 

But according to the Scrip- 
tures he has delayed too long, 
for that commands us, 

To repent while we have time, 
and not to put it aff till the last: | 

The priest asketh him if he 
hath any sin, 
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Dui mot o tre li respont e ha 
tost enavanca ; 

Ben lidi lo prever que el non 
po esser asot, 

Sel non rent tot lautruy, e es- 
mende ben sio tort: 

M. cant el au ayco el ha grant 
pensament, 

E pensa entre si siel_rent en- 
tierament, 

Que remanre a sio eyfant, ni 
que diren la gent? 


A sio eyfant commanda quilli 
eymen don sio tort, 

E fay pat o lo prever quel 
poyssa esser asot ; 

Si el ha cent lioras d’ autrui e 
encara ben dui, 


Car lo prever lo quita per 
cent soc, 
E tal volta permens cant el 
non po haver prus, 
E fa li amones tangas e li pro- 
met pardon, . 
Quel facga dire mesa per si e 
per li sio payron. 
E lor empromet pardon sia a 
just o sia a fellon, 
Ad. si pausa la man sus la 
testa, 
Gant el li laysa prus li mena 
prus grant festa, 
E fay li entendement quel sia 
mot ben asot. 
M. mal son eymenda aquilli 
de qui el ha agu li tort, 
M. el seré engana en aytal 
asolvement. 
i; aquel que o fay creyre y 
pecca mortalment, 
M. yo auso dire, C. se troba 
en ver, 
_Que tuit li papa que foron de 
Silvestre en tro en aquest, 


E tuit li cardinal, e tuit li ves- 
que, e tuit li aba, tuit aquesti 
Dsemp, 
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He answers two or three 
words, and soon has done; 

The priest tells him he can- 
not be early 

If he do not restore, and exa- 
mine well his faults : 

When he hears this, he is very 
much troubled, 

And thinks with himself, if 
he restore entirely, 

What shall he Jeave his chil- 
dren, and what will the wold 
say? | 

Then he commandeth his 
children to examine their faults, 

And buyeth of the priest his 
absolution ; 

Though he hath an hundred 
livres of another and even two 
hundred ; 

The — acquits him for a 
hundred pence, 

And sometimes for less when 
he can get no more, 

Telling him a long story, and 
promising him pardon, 

That he will say mass for him, 
and for his ancestors. 

And thus he pardons them, be 
they righteous or wicked, 

ying his hand upon their 
heads, 7 

(But when he leaves them, he 
maketh the better cheer) 

And telling him that he is 
very well absolved. 

ut alas they are but, sadly 
confessed who are thus faulty, 

And will certainly be deceived 
in such an absolution, 

And he that maketh them be- 
lieve it sinneth mortally. 

For, I dare affirm, and it is 
very true, 

‘hat all the popes which have 
been from Silvester to this pre- 
a a ae cardinals, bi 

n ishops, 
abbots, and the like, / 
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Non han tant de poesta de Have no power to absolve or 
dever asolvar quilli poysan per- pardon, | 


donar 

A nenguna creatura pur un Any creature so much as one 
pecca mortal ; mortal sin ; 

Solament Dio perdona que it is God alone who pardons, 
autre non o po far.” and no other,” Appendix. p.xlvii, 


We lament that our limits allow us to make no further ex. 
tracts from this very curious document. The mention of 
Pope Sylvester rather than any other, seems naturally to lead 
us to the opinion, that the first declaration of their belief on 
the part of the Waldese took place during the episcopacy of 
Sylvester I., and this opinion derives corroboration from in- 
dependent testimony, In the thirteenth century, the Inqui- 
sitor Rainerus, employed by the Church of Rome to investi- 
gate and report on the opinions of the Waldese, referred their 
origin as a religious community to this date; and mentioned 
that it wus even supposed that they had existed ever since the 


days of the Apostles* The very obscurity and uncertainty: 


in which the origin of the Waldese Church is involved, 
are strong proofs of its high antiquity: from the time of 
Waldo, however, who seems to have given it his name, and 
who flourished towards the middle of the twelfth century, its 
history is well known. The translation which Waldo made 
of part of the Scriptures, and his steady opposition to the 
tyranny of Rome, drew towards the Church of the Vallies a 
notice which its seclusion and inoffensive demeanour had 
long withheld from it: and the interests of the Romish hie- 
rarchy conspired with their ignorance to honour Waldo with 
the title of founder of a sect, of which he was, in truth, onl 

an enterprising member. The tenets of the Waldese, throug 

his instrumentality, became as well known and as popular.as 
the dread of persecution would allow: but the very secrecy 
which personal safety recommended in their investigation, 
caused them, in many instances, to be imperfectly under- 
stood ; and hence it seems to have happened that they have 
been charged with adopting the various heresies which their 
self-styled disciples of Provence and Bohemia maintained. 
In their authentic documents, from the Noble Lesson to 
those of the present day to be met with in Mr. Gilly’s work, 
these opinions are expressly discountenanced, The Nob 

Lesson confesses the Trinity, the humanity and atonement of 
our Saviour, the sufliciency of the Scripture, (the Gospels 
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* See p. 23 of Mr. Gilly’s work, note, where are some: references illustrative 
of this subject. 
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and Epistles being first appealed to, and afterwards the Old 
Testament) original sin, the necessity of faith, repentance 
and good works, and the eflicacy of baptism * (infant baptism 
is generally received and practised): and in the remon- 
strance which the Waldese addressed to Philibert Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy, the Nicene and Athanasian creeds are ac- 
knowledged. 

Since Sir Samuel Morland’s researches, which bring the 
History of the Waldese Church up to the year 1658, the 
work of Boyer, which continues it as far as 1691, and the 
“Glorieuse Rentrée” of Arnaud, published in 1710, the his- 
tory of the Waldese has receiyed little illustration, princi- 
pally because it has been little connected with public trans- 
actions. Itis indeed a phenomenon in the history of the 
mind, that a community having so many claims on the atten- 
tion of Christians as this most ancient Church, should be so 
slightly known and so slightly regarded. The spirit of 
earnestness and inquiry which is the characteristic principle 
of the English Church, ishere to be sought for in yain; and 
Mr. Gilly’s work may be considered the only book which pro- - 
fesses to give us any thing like an elaborate inquiry into the 
present condition and opinions of a society in which Protes- 
tants in general, and our own church in particular, ought to 
take a peculiar interest. We say ‘‘ professes,” because, al- 
though Mr. Gilly’s work is a tolerably goodly quarto, much is 
occupied with matter which could never be interesting be- 
yond his own Christmas fireside, and perhaps might not 
prove attractive to every ear, even around his hospitable 
board: and much also is devoted to parts of Waldese histor 
which are well known to the general reader. Still there is 
‘ach of sound information and interesting matter in his nar- 
tative ; and from it we shall now proceed to lay before our 
readers such particulars as we think most likely to engage 
and deserve their attention. . 

The first Protestant village at which Mr. Gilly arrived was 
Pomaretto, about two miles from Perosa, and not far from 
the banks of the Clusone, which is one of the boundaries of 
the Waldese territory. Here was the residence of. Mr. 
ti Peyrani, moderator or primate of the Waldese 
Church, with whom Mr, Gilly was anxious to converse on 
the tenets and condition of his flock. Nothing canbe more 
affecting than Mr Gilly’s account of bis interview with this 
indigent, resigned, pious, and elegant-minded Christian, 


a 





* Compare this summary with the table of our Church Articles. 
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Chaucer A pa ey * the colourit of , acatie elo- 
quence, appeal sensibly to the heart. r.Gilly’s un- 
ambitious sketch alter ee Pe stice to this, we 
ought to quote the whole: but, as this could not be done 
consistently with necessary brevity, we shall select those pas- 
sages of this portion of the work which we conceive most ac- 
ceptable to our readers. After no very favourable account 
of the exterior of Mr. Peyrani’s habitation, our author goes 
on to describe the room in which his introduction to the pas- 
tor took place. 


“ The apartment was about fourteen feet square, low, and without 
any kind of decoration of paint or paper hanging. It was thick 
with dust ; and the only attention to those muzditie vite, to which 
we were in the habit of looking, were the sheets of the bed, than 
which nothing could be cleaner. At a small fire, where the fuel 
was supplied in too scanty a portion to impart warmth to the room, 
and by the side of a table covered with ks, parchments, and 
manuscripts, sat a slender, feeble-looking old man, whose whole 
frame was bowed down by infirmity. A night-cap was on his head, 
and at first sight we supposed he had a long white beard hanging 
down upon his neck; but, upon his rising to welcome us, we per- 
ceived that it was no beard, but whiskers of a length which are not 
often seen, and which had a very singular effect. His dress con- 
sisted of a very shabby, time-worn, black suit, and white worsted 
stockings, so darned and patched, that it is difficult to say, whether 
any portion of the original hose remained. Over his shoulder was 
thrown what once had been a cloak, but now a shfed only, and 
more like the remains of a horse-cloth, than part of a clerical dress. 
This cloak, in the animation of his discourse, frequently fell from 
his shoulders, and was replaced by his son with a degree of filial 
tenderness and attention cme prepossessing.”’ I, 70, 

. - 7 * . + e . * 


“ M. Peyrani was upwards of seventy-one years of age at the 
time he saw him; the whole of his income did not exceed 1000 
francs, or about forty pounds a-year ; and with this pittance he had 
been obliged to meet the demands of a family, the calls of charity, 
the incidental expences of his situation as moderator, and the ad- 
ditional wants of age, sickness, and infirmity.” P. 71. | 





Amid all these inconveniencies and distresses, insupport- 
able to the ignorant and irreligious, the venerable Peyrani 
was leading a life of content, if not of happiness. His mind 
was amused with a variety of subjects which his extensive 
reading had —— and “all his serious thoughts had rest 
in heaven.” His intercourse with Mr.Gilly was prineipally 

. eondacted in Latin, which, our author informs us, he spoke 
with great elegance and fluency, with the happiest applica 
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tion of classical passages ; and the whole of his conversation 

was, in the bighest degree, animated, while his survey of the 

history of his ministry, and those to whose interests his la- 

bours had been directed, and with whom his dearest recol- 

lections were associated, lent an energy to his manner, and a 

vigour to his expression, not inconsistent with a happier 
eriod of life. 

In the discourse which passed between Mr. Peyrani and 
Mr. Gilly, the former declared his attachment to the Episco- 
pal form of Church government, although he did not assume 
the title of Bishop, which his extreme indigence prevented his 
supporting with becoming dignity. ‘The Church discipline 
of the vallies is allowed by Mr. G. to be relaxed, and that 
principally in consequence of the destruction of the College 
of Angrogna by the Papists, the seminary wherein the Wal- 
dese youth were formerly educated, which circumstance has 
turned candidates for orders on Geneva and Lausanne. 


“ To judge,” says our author, “from the sentiments of the 
clergy, there would be no difficulty in restoring the ancient disci- 
pline, if this college could be re-established ; but while their prin- 
cipal support is derived from Switzerland, it is not surprising 
if some of the leaven of that country has found its way among 
them.” 


Another circumstance might have been expected to pro- 
duce a similar effect ; the adoption of the liturgy of Geneva. 
This measure was rendered necessary in consequence of the 
plague of 1630, which destroyed the most considerable num- 
ber of the Waldese clergy, whose places it was requisite to 
sappy from France and Geneva. ‘These. were ignorant of 

talian, the language in which divine service in the Waldese 
Church had been formerly performed : and thus the only re- 
maining alternative was to adopt the Genevese liturgy. 


‘“‘ The Swiss innovators did what the corruptions of Rome could 
not do; and we may not flatter ourselves, that the venerable and 
~— monument, which we know was in existence till about two 

undred years ago, remains any longer. In points of faith, the in- 
tegrity of the Vaudois church is as unsullied as ever, but its visible 
form is no longer that interesting spectacle, that uninjured model 
of antiquity, which would have been exhibited to the Christian 
world, if circumstances had not occurred, in which the will of the 
natives of the three valleys had no concern.” P. 237. 


With all these disadvantages the Waldese do not —— 
to be, in any degree, infected with those doctrines of Calvin 
, Dp 
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which the reformer himself could not refrain from pronouncing 
‘‘horrible.” From the mouth of a man like Peyrani, pro- 
foundly learned and deeply devoted to his, church, such sen; 
tences as the following are important in illustration, of | the 
opinions held in the valleys, 


* T ventured to ask M, Peyrani if the Vaudois clergy urged the 
doctrine of absolute predestination and election. He replied that 
these nice points of controversy were not often discussed in their 
pulpits, and that for his own part, he had never given his assent to 
the belief in absolute predestination. ‘IfGod infallibly saves some, 
and as infallibly rejects others, I do not see what is the use of his 
laws,’ was one of his remarks. 

‘I mentioned Calvin. ‘Calvin,’ said he, ‘ was a good man, | 
am inclined to think, though I cannot account for his judicial mur- 
der of Servetus. He desired to be thought a faithful servant of 
God, but many of his tenets convey a strange notion of the Al- 
mighty’s attributes’.” P. 81. 


No less satisfactory is what follows :— 


“I also took the liberty of observing to M. Peyrani, that the 
close intercourse between the Vaudois students and candidates for 
holy orders, and the ministers of the Genevan Church rendered it 
an object of apprehension, lest they might become tainted with the 
Socinian infection of Geneva. He rejected the idea with consider- 
able energy, assured me that the doctrine of the Trinity was still 
preserved in all its purity by the whole.of his community, and 
shewed me an old Catechism, which he trusted would always form 
the basis of their belief. Some few of the questions and answers 
on this head are very simple. 

**¢ You say, that you believe God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost to be three persons. You have three 
Gods then ?’ 

«« « No, I have not three.’ 

“ * But you have named three.’ © 

“** Yes, as far as relates to the distinction of the persons, but not 
in regard to the essence of the Divinity.’—‘ Ma non per rason de 


la essentia de la Divinita,’ are the words in the ancient language 
of the Vaudois,”” P. 81. : 


The following beautiful anecdote, from another part of the 
volume, shews, that the Waldese possess no less the spirit 
than the belief of real Christianity. 


** The second part of Jean Leger’s very scarce work contains ® 
history of the dreadful persecutions of 1655, and is embellished 
with plates, representing the tortures inflicted upon the Vaudois. 
The sight of these horrors, thus depicted, is enough to curdle the 
blood in the veins of any one, who is not hardened by fanaticism 
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against humanity, and the plates are accumpanied by attestations 
of the facts, which place the truth of them beyond all question, 
This book was shewn to me by one of my excellent Vaudois 
friends, who observed the impression it made, and then said, 
‘That volume I never saw till I was twenty-four years of age, 
although it was in my father’s and grandfather's possession ; nor 
have I ever permitted either of my own children to open a page 
of it, It is one of our priaciples not to say or do any thing, which 
shall have the effect of exasperating the minds of our youth against 
their Roman Catholic brethren’.”  P. 213, 


Peyrani alluded with great satisfaction to the close re- 
semblance of the opinions of the Waldese and English 
Church, and pointed out to Mr. Gilly the works of Tillotson, 
Barrow, and Taylor, which, in defiance of all his poverty, 
still retained their places on his shelves. By what name 
shall we designate the feelings with which we learn, that this 
learned and amiable man, supreme pastor of one of the purest 
Churches in the world, was obliged to sell the bulk of his 
library to purchase the commonest necessaries of existence? 
Nay, more, that he was so broken down by absolute necessity, 
that Mr. Gilly felt it to be his daty to allow his delicacy to 
yield to his beneficence! ‘Three months after this affecting 


interview, the sufferings of the venerable Peyrani brought 
their own termination ! 


“ Tpai cai reviy rerpbpevog, ob0' dpiyovroc 
Ovdevdg dvOpwrov dvoruyxing Epavoy, 
Toig rpopepoig kodotow VrHAVOEY Hpéwa TUpboY* 
Edpey dilupod réppa pode¢ Pedrow.” 


#* The father is happily gone to his rest, but it is painful to speak 
of his son, of that excellent young man whom we were all so dis- 
posed to esteem. He is now studying, preparatory to taking 
orders, at Lausanne, and existing upon a pittance which is not 
enough for the necessaries of life. I heard of him lately. He was 
invited to the house of an English family, but his garb was so in- 
different that he could not —T the invitation, until a fellow- 


eae had the kindness to lend him his clothes for the day!” 
» 95. 


Were nothing more to be said, these facts would prove 
the miserably reduced state of this pare and primitive Chris- 
tian community. Accordingly, we are not surprised to find 
beth clergy and laity every where in a state of the most 
deplorable poverty. The situation of the Waldese Church is 
a forcible illustration of the real weight of the position which 
the advocates of “ liberal policy” are continually putting forth, 
that the spirit of Popery has changed with the times. Buo- 
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-naparte, who found policy and pags sometimes coincident, 
granted to each of the Waldese parochial clergy, 1000. francs 
a year; besides 200 francs a year for making returns of re- 
gisters to the Government. On the restoration of: the King 
of Sardinia, these resources were cut off; and although Lord 
Witham Bentinck made every intercession to the King for the 
protection and aid of the Waldese Churches, the ungrateful 
monarch was no sooner restored, than he put in force many of 
the intolerant edicts of his predecessors against them, not the 
least of which was the compulsion of their clergy to serve, if 
required, as privates in the army! By the decree of May 2], 
1814, the Waldese cannot hold commissions in the army, and 
they are prohibited practising in the learned professions. 


“Some of the restrictions would be quite ludicrous, if their 
eflects were not felt too keenly to be matter for a smile, 

“«* No Protestant can inherit or purchase land beyond the limi- 
tations of the Clusone and Pelice.—It is hoped that purchases 
made before the restoration, will not be disturbed ; but no petitions 
have succeeded in obtaining a repeal of the obnoxious law, A 
Protestant lately applied to the government for permission to buy 
a house, anda ol piece of ground contiguous to it, in Turin, It 
was answered by an intimation, that the enactments on this sub- 
ject must remain untouched ; but that no interruption to the trans- 
action would be offered by the legal authorities. Of course, land 
upon such a tenure is scarcely worth having. 

** * No books of instruction or devotion, for the use of the Pro- 
testants, may be printed in Piemont;’ and the duty upon the im- 
portation of such books is enormous. 

* * No Vaudois may practise as.a physician, surgeon, apothecary, 
attorney, or advocate, except among his own community, and 
within the limits.’ 

** Even in the communes of the three valleys, there may not be 
a mene of Protestants. For example ; of the five syndics, three 
must be Catholics. This is a crying evil in such places as Bobbio 
and San Giovanni, where the Protestants are as 1700 to 40, and 
the Catholic population of the lowest order. It frequently happens, 
that a duly qualified Catholic cannot be found in the commune to 
complete the number; and that the very refuse of the people have 
been nominated, to keep within the letter of the law. 

** The Protestants are obliged to observe the festivals of the 
Catholics, and to abstain from work on those days. This is ano- 
ther excessive hardship. There is one holiday at least every week, 
and sometimes two or three: so that the Protestant peasant has 
never more than five days inthe week for labour, and sometimes 
only three. The Sabbath-day he keeps with scrupulous obsery- 
ance, while the Roman Catholic cares not for violating it. A poor 
Vaudois peasant was accused of irrigating his little meadow upon 
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festival ‘day, and eondemned to pay a fine for not observing the 
satictity of a saint’s day. | fias ig 

“« Fifteen ‘sous a day in the winter, and twenty in the summer,is 
the’litmost a peasant can earn: take away two or three days from 
his weekly earnings, and. what a pittance is left! Roasted ches- 
nuts, potatoes, and bread, if any, of the blackest and most ordinar 
sort, are the principal food they can obtain. ag 

*« The Protestants have to pay a land,tax of 20, per cent, while 
the Catholics pay but 13 per cent.” P. 116. 


Their poverty, therefore, is easily explicable. This is 
Popish tiberality! An anecdote on this subject, is told hy 
Mr. Gilly, which is further illustrative of Popish and Pro- 
testant toleration. 


*‘ Protestant subjects are generally less lavish of adulation, but 
not less fuithful in the hour of trial; the truth of which has often 
been experienced by the Kings of Sardinia. The late King of Sar- 
dinia was reminded of this, and requested by a British minister to 
ameliorate the condition of the Vaudois. He gave a quibbling 
answer: ‘ Do you emancipate the Irish Catholics, and I will eman- 
cipate the Vaudois.’? It was rejoined, ‘We only beg of your 
Majesty to concede as much to the Protestants of the valleys, as 
has been conceded to the Roman Catholics of Ireland.’ The king 
was silent, but inexorable.” P. 62. 


But we are sorry to observe, that the Waldese have not 
only suffered through Popish intolerance, but through Pro- 
testant neglect. Inattention to the wants of this Church, is 
a stigma on every Protestant community. In particular, it 
appears that they are in equity intitled to the annual interest 
of upwards of 16,000/. from the Government of this country. 
Under the Government of Cromwell, a considerable collection 
was wade for the benefit of the Waldese, then suffering from 
the persecutions of the Duke of Savoy. After the immediate 
necessities of the sufferers had been supplied, the sum above- 
mentioned remained, and was funded. ‘This fund was se- 
questrated by Charles 11. on the pretence that it was formed 
under an illegitimate Government: but it was renewed by 
William and Mary, with the addition, afterwards, of a bequest 
from the queen. We shall not decide on the equity of with- 
holding this pension while the Waldese were subjects of. an 
hostile power: but we cannot entertain a doubt as to the pro- 
priety of its present renewal. With. heartfelt satisfaction it 
is that we inform oar readers, that the excellent Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, have been exerting their influence to ob- 
lain this desirable object: and that their endeavours are tikely 
to be successful. When subscriptions are perpetually raised 
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for criminals suffering the penalties of the law, or individuals 
whose losses have been the effect of their own wilfal and de- 
liberate misconduct, it is melancholy and humiliating to a 
member of our great—our Christian—our Protestant country, 
to read such a passage as the following. 


“« M. Peyrani himself, and afterwards M. Bert, the pastor of La 
Torre, searched all their accounts in my presence, to see what 
succours had been rendered to the Vaudois on the part of England, 
independent of the pension arising from the national grant. Every 
benefaction and service is carefully recorded in books kept by the 
moderator, the moderator adjoint, and the secretary: but some 
Bibles from the Bible Society, some books from a few generous in- 
dividuals, and two hundred pounds from the Baptist Society, were 
all that appeared under the head of British bounty.” P. 88, 


if a small portion of the money annually expended in pro- 
moting schism were devoted to this most holy purpose, the 
Charches of the three valleys might assume that honourable 
and useful ground to which their antiquity and purity entilie 
them. Happy, thrice happy should we be, if Mr. Gilly’s 
narrative, or this short notice of it, should induce even ONE 
clergyman to advocate from his pulpit the cause of the suffer- 
ing Waldese ! happy, if ONE reader should be induced by 
these observations to make their miserable condition the sub- 
ject of his inquiry and the object of his benevolence ! 

The three Protestant valleys are divided into thirteen 
parishes ; some of these are subdivided into several hamlets, 
and have two or three Churches : their collective population, 
according to the statement presented to Mr. Gilly by Mr. 
Bert, is 20,310; and of these the proportion of Protestants to 
Papists, is as 186 to 17. ‘The several pastors of these parishes, 
and one elder from cach parish, form a synod, the president of 
which is the moderator or primate, and which legislates gene- 
rally for the collective Church. In each of these parishes, 
the Lord’s Supper is administered at four seasons of the year, 
when almost all the Protestant population regularly attends ; 
which makes it necessary to devote two successive Sundays to 
this purpose. There is a catechetical formulary, which young 
persons are required to learn and understand before admis- 
sion to the holy table. For this purpose they wait on the 
minister at his house, and alterwards appear publicly at 
Church to be examined. Every parish has its schoolmaster: 
and the religious and moral character of the Waldese popu- 
lation, if we believe Mr. Gilly, affords the most ample refuta- 
tion of that monstrous dogma which we sometimes hear put 
forth by persons pretending to education and Christianity, 
that ignorance is better than knowledge ; and that those are 
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most likely to be faithful and honest, who know least: of the 
nature and obligations of fidelity and honesty. The children 
are regularly catechised in the Church twice a week: and; on 
every Thursday, the Churches are opened for prayers and a 
sermon. ‘The sermons are written agi apy but recited 


from memory. ‘The pastors visited by Mr. Gilly, besides the 
primate, were Messrs. Goante, of Angrogna; Bert, of La 
Torre; Gay, of Villaro; and Muston, of Bobbio: all of whom 
Mr. G. represents in the most interesting and estimable light. 

Mr. Gilly’s work is too extensive to enable us to do it entire 
justice ; we regret, however, to say, that the brief abstract 
we have given of the present situation of the Piemontese Pro- 
testants, is not less than a tolerable epitome of that part of his 
book which relates to this most interesting inquiry ; so small 
is the proportion devoted to actual research among them. 
The heroism, honour, loyalty, and fidelity, exhibited in the 
history of this noble people, are above all commendation. 
The persecutions carried on against them, rival the blackest 
deeds of human atrocity; and their anbending constancy and 
fortitude, their generous and Christian magnanimity, are, we 
may fearlessly say, without parallel in history when regarded 
as the conduct of an entire people. Still, however, all this is 
well known to the reader of ecclesiastical history ; all, there- 
fore, which Mr. Gilly had to do, was to call the attention of 
his readers to the study of the Waldese history, which might 
have been done in a brief notice of twenty pages, instead of 
occupying the bulk of the volume, exclusive of a large appen- 
dix of documents. What was most wanted, was the most 
perfect possible account of every thing relating to the present 


, situation of the Waldese people: and although Mr. Gilly has 


given us much information, we are sure he must have pos- 
sessed more; and we therefore regret that he did not impart 
it, instead of devoting his paper to detached portions of 
Waldese biography. Still more do we regret an account of 
the weather which prevailed while our traveller was crossing 
the channel, and the common-place remarks on French ex- 
ternals and Parisian manners, which may be too true, but 
which it is perfectly superfluous to recite. Much also of the 
work is occupied with disquisitions on Romish superstitions, 
which their author feels not to be quite relevant: they are, 
however, curious illustrations of the essential immutability of 
Popery ; and when our readers are informed that Mr. Gilly, 
at Naples, witnessed the enacting of the old Januarian mira- 
cle, by public authority, we think ereugh has been said to 
prove that modern Popery is not the enlightened system 
which some represent it. 
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As British Critics, we are bound, before we conclude, to 
notice one blemish in Mr.Gilly’s yon ehh i be- 
coming but too prevalent. It is bad taste, itis ui-En aste, 
to use French expressions where we have English equivalents. 
The extent of this literary disease is truly alarming. Addis, 
ridiculed and exposed it; and yet the examples, which he a 
duced are now so familiarized, that they do not strike us as 
foteign. If the concentrated feeling of the nation is not 
arrayed against the pestilence, another century will see the 
noble speech of England dwindled to a barbarous jargon. 
When writers like Mr. Gilly sanction this error, it is tune it 
should be indignantly exposed. Why must a portfolio be 
called a portefeuille? (for such we suppose is what Mr. G. 
means by “‘ portfeuille,” pref. p. xiii.) Why must pregnant 
women be called “ femmes en couche?” Why must sledges 
wonder at seeing themselves called ‘‘ tv aineaus” [traineaux}? 
And why should we call Henry the Great “ Henri le Grand,” 
when we do not call ‘* Macedonia’s madman” ’Adzkaydpos 5 
uéyas? We will grant that Mr. G.’s work is less stained 
with such pollutions than many others are; bat in proportion 
to the high ground it assumes, is our regret to see it give, 
in any degree, the stamp of its authority to a practice which 
is the disgrace of onr modern English literature. 

We shall conclude this article, in Mr. Gilly’s words, with a 
piece of intelligence which will be grateful to our readers, 


t 


“ T am happy to find that this Narrative is likely to be followed 
by a work, which will elucidate still more completely some of the 
subjects, to which I have endeavoured to attract attention. The 
Rev. ‘Thomas Sims, who has been exploring the villages and ham- 
lets of the Vaudois, since my excursion, has brought to England a 
large and valuable collection of papers, which were committed to 
his charge, by the family of the late lamented moderator, Ro- 
dolphe Peyrani. These manuscripts comprise many unpublished 
compositions of that learned pastor, which appear to be of the 
most interesting nature. ‘Fhey are upon various topics, chiefly 
theological ; but some of them contain critiques and observations 
upon the Greek Drama. Those, of which I have been favoured 
with a sight, more than confirm the high opinion, which my short 
interview with Peyrani enabled me to form of his extraordinary 
talents, and variety of information. When a selection can be made, 
it is pro dto publish them, for the benefit of his destitute fa- 
mily. ow melancholy to reflect, that a man of such uncommon 
erudition and endowments, as the late pastor of Pomaretto, should 
have left behind him such a mass of valuable materials, which the 
poverty and obscurity, to which he was consigned, prevented his 
committing to the press!” P, 279. 
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Art. VIIL. The Highlands aud Western Isles of. Scotland ; 
containing Descriptions of their Scenery and Antiquities, 
with an Account of the Political History and Ancient 
Manners, and of the Origin, Language, Agriculture, 
Economy, Music, present Condition of the People, &c, &c. 
Sc. Founded on a Series of Annual Journeys between 
the Years 1811 and 1821, and forming an Universal Guide 
to that Country. In Leiters to Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
By John Macculloch, M.D. F.R.S. L.S. G.S. $e. $c. $e. 
In Four Volumes. 8vo. 31. 3s. Longman & Co. 1824. 


Art. LX. A Letter io Sir Walter Scott; containing Ob- 
servations on the Vitrified Forts, and a Review of what 
has been Addressed to Sir Walter on these singular Re- 
mains by Dr. Macculloch. By Sir George Mackenzie. 
8yo. SS pp. Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 1824. 


Dr. MACCULLOCH is an old acquaintance of ours; but, as- 
suredly, never did an old friend appear with a face so com- 
pletely new, as he does on the present occasion. Instead of 
the precise, rigid, and technical geologist, describing rocks 
and classifying minerals, or balancing the merits of rival 
hypotheses, with all the gravity of Sir Isaac Newton, he 
bursts upon his readers full of joke and glee, the very picture 
ofa laughing philosopher, exclaiming, in the words of the 
oet, 

; " Ridentem dicere verum 

Quid vetat ?” 


We like him not the worse for his mirth, for he has learned 

, tobe both merry and wise ; and, considering the circumstances 

in which he wrote, and the avowed object of his publication, 

he could not do better than, while he held the mirror up to 

nature, to assume a good-humoared look himself, and make 

others laugh at the follies which he wished them to abjure. 

| The proud, ignorant Celt, not less than the peevish school- 

| boy, requires all the soothing that can be administered by the 

bland teacher and the sugared cake. A Highlander will Jet 

you use any language you please, if you are merely to deter- 

. mine whether any particular mountain belongs to the primitive 

: or secondary class of formations; but when the argument 

turns on the antiquity of kilts, or the melody of the bagpipe, 

or the authenticity of Ossian, or the comfort of a cottage not 

fitto be a pig-stye, you must be careful to weigh your words, 

else his dirk may, perchance, start from its case, to improve 
your manners and enlighten your understanding. 
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Dr. Macculloch knows Donald much too well to attempt 
to drive, where he has found it difficalt to lead. He knows 
that the sensitive and irritable descendant of Fingal, although 
unable to buy an ounce of snuff or to procure two meals a 
day, must be treated like a decayed gentleman ; one who has 
seen better times, and whose family honours cannot fail to 
throw a lustre upon the deepest shade of penury and hope- 
lessness. He has therefore endeavoured to joke the aristo- 
cratic peasant out of his pride and poverty; to convince him 
that it is better to work than to starve; and to think it a greater 
honour to have a good coat on his back, a comfortable bed, 
and _a nutritious dinner, than to feed his imagination on fan- 
tastic genealogies, and to claim kindred with gods and men 
who never had any existence. ' 

This, we need not observe, is a labour of love which does 
not always meet with its reward ; and the author will proba- 
bly find, that the number of his friends, in the Highlands and 
Western Isles, has not increased in proportion to his hints for 
their comfort and improvement. No matter: truth will at 
length make its way, even in spite of Celtic pride and preju- 
dice ; civilization will advance by degrees; and Donald Mac 
Raw will, in due time, unite with Dr. Macculloch, in good- 
humoured merriment, at many habits and usages, which, 
however tenaciously retained, appear more suitable to the 
condition of New Zealand or Otaheite, than to a large portion 
of one of the most powerful and enlightened kingdoms on the 
face of the earth. HES 

There is perhaps only one point of view in which the pre- 
sent condition of the Highlands can be interesting to the 
philosopher and historian, namely, that we have there under 
the eye, as a subject of actual contemplation, a state of things 
which belongs to one of the earliest stages of human society, 
and which is no where else so closely contrasted with a high 
degree of civil and political improvement. All countries 
were once what the Hebrides are at present; and there is 
nothing so wonderful in the position which the latter still 
oceupy in the progress of human nature, as the fact that they 
have been, for some hundred years, in the very neighbourhood 
of learning, cultivation, and comfort, and have not, till Jately, 
experienced the slightest advantage from the wealth and in- 
formation with which their contemporaries have been blessed. 
In the Western Isles we see Greece in the days of Agamem- 
non, Rome in the time of the Kings, and England before the 
invasion of the Saxons. A few days’ journey northward 
will carry us back two thousand years. The food, the dress, 
the huts, and even the language, of the remote Highlands, 
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present to us a living picture of Scythia, as it was before 
our ancestors coasted the head of the Euxine, or directed 
their wandering tribes along the banks of, the Danube. 

The reader of Dr. Macculloch’s book will find a great deal 
of amusement and instruction, as connected with the actual 
condition, as well as the ancient history, of the Scottish 
Islanders and Mountaineers. We cannot say that the mate- 
rials are every where well arranged, or that there is not, oc- 
casionally, a certain degree of repetition in his pages, which 
a little care would have enabled him to avoid. There are 
some theoretical positions, too, which are more confidently 
stated than satisfactorily proved; but, nevertheless, it is a 
publication of great merit, containing the fruit of ten years’ 
study and observation, and also a summary of every thing 
that is valuable in the works of older writers. In the first 
letter he begins by reminding 

“My dear Scott,—More years than either you or 1 are fond of 
remembering, have elapsed, since first, on the borders of Sydenham 
Common, we compared a few of our observations on the subject of 
the Highlands—since we discussed their wonderful scenery—and 
since we lamented together how imperfectly that country, all that 
belongs to it, all that ever did belong to it, was known even to its 
immediate neighbours ; even, I may fairly say, to its own inha- 
bitants. These days can return no more. You are still delight- 
ing the world, and so is Campbell ; but our excellent friend, Lord 
Selkirk, is gone to receive the reward of his benevolence and of his 
_ virtues. My own tenure has long been precarious, &c. The world 
knows much of the interest which you have taken in this people, 
aud of the illustration which you have bestowed upon them; it 
knows what you have acknowledged, and believes what you have 
not confessed. Had 1 been acquainted with the author of Waver. 
ley, of Montrose, and of Rob Roy, I might have balanced in my 
choice between him and the poet of the Lord of the Isles and of 
the Lady of the Lake. But the poet is a substance, and the novelist 
isa shallow. To that I could not have addressed myself; yet as 
we judge of the presence of the sun by the shade which it casts, 
and as the midnight robber is detected by his image on the wall, I 
must trust that, in laying hold of the substance, I have secured the 
shadow also. More dexterous, however, than the noted Greek 
litigant, you have contrived, like the German magician, to separate 
your shadow from yourself; to give it a local habitation and a 
name ; and to erect it into your own rival, eclipsing, like the moon 
in its darkness, the very luminary on which it depends. Thus I 
have gained as my correspondent, him whom I should, above all 
mankind, have chosen; for by whom could I hope to be so well 
understood, as by him who, while he is the poet of the Isles and of 
the Mountains, of Macdonald and Clan Alpin, is, at the same time, 
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the poet of Waverley, and Montrose, and Rob Roy, of the Cear. 
neach and the Clans, of Highland Chivalry, and of Highland Feel- 
ings.” , 7an we 

We do not pretend to follow our tourist over all the moun- 
tains and lakes which he examined in the romantic wilds of 
Perthshire; nor to luxuriate at Dankeld, where the Duke 
of Athol has planted thirty millions of trees ; nor to traverse 
Glen Lyon, with its charming rivers and smiling strath; nor 
to ascend Ben Lawers, to enjoy its enraptaring views. Were 
we, however, compelled to chuse between accompanying the 
Doctor in person, and following the delineations of his pen, 
we should certainly hesitate in regard to the former, inasmach 
as it seems to involve the perilous risks of drowning and 
starving. ‘The rains at Callender, it would appear, fall from 
the clouds like water-spouts. In an instant, and without 
warning or preparation, the showers descend in one broad 
stream, like a cascade, and in an instant they cease again. 
There is, says he, a peculiarity in these summer showers of the 
Highlands, which a Lowlander knows not, but will not easily 
forget, when he has experienced it. If he carries an um- 
brella, it will be useful for him to be told, that, like his fowl- 
ing-piece, when the dog has scent, he must keep it ready 
cocked. If there is but a button to undo, or a ring to slip off, 
he will often be wet through before he can get either effected. 
There is aun interval of fair weather: even the cloud which is 
to yome the rain, is not very obvious ; when, in an instant, 
and without a sprinkling, or even a harbinger drop, the whole 
is let go on your head, as if a bucket had been emptied on it 

The following picture of an inn, kept by one of the Mac- 
larty family, at the same village, is not much muvre inviting 
than the summer showers just described. 


‘If you are wet, the fire will be lighted by the time you are 
dry ; at least, if the peat is not wet too. The smoke of wet peat 
is wholesome ; and if you are not used to it, they are; which is 
the same thing. There is neither poker nor tongs; you can stir 
it with your umbrella: nor bellows ; you can blow it, unless you 
are asthmatic; or, what is better still, Peggy will fan it with her 
petticoat. ‘ Peggy, is the supper coming?’ In time comes mut- 
ton, called yA 8 then mustard, by-and-bye a knife and fork ; 
successively, a plate, a candle, and salt. When the mutton is cold, 
the pepper arrives, and then the bread, and lastly the whisky. The 
water is reserved for the second course. By this time the fire is 
dying ; Peggy waits till it is dead, and then the whole process of 
the peats and petticoat is to be gone, over again. ‘Is the bed 
ready ? By the time you have fallen asleep once or twice, it is 
ready. When you enter, itis damp: but how should it be dry in 
such acclimate? The blankets feel so heavy, that you expect te 
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gat.warm in time. Not at all; they have the property of weigh 
0 


without warmth ; though there is a fulling mill at Kilmahog. 
awaken at two o'clock, very cold, and find that they have slipp 
over on the floor. You try to square them again ; but such-ia. their 
weight, that they fall on the other side ; and, at last, by dint of 
kicking and pulling, they become irremediably entangled,’ sheets 
arid all; and sleep flies, whatever King Henry may think, to 'také 
refuge in other beds and other blankets. It is in vain to try again, 
and you get up at five. Water being so contemptibly common, it 
is probable that there is none present; or if there is, it has a de- 
licious flavour of stale whisky; so that you may-almost imagine the 
Highland rills to run grog. There is no soap in Mrs. Maclarty’s 
house. It is prudent also to learn to shave without a looking-g.ass ; 
because, if there is one, it is so furrowed, and striped, and striated, 
either cross-wise, or perpendicularly, or diagonally, that in conse- 
quence of what Sir Isaac Newton might call its fits of irregular 
reflexion and transmission, you cut your nose, if it distorts you 
one way, and your ears, if it protracts you in the opposite direction. 
The towel being either wet or dirty, or both, you wipe yourself in 
the moreen curtains, unless you prefer the sheets. When you re- 
turn to your sitting-room, the table is covered with glasses, and 
mugs, and circles of dried whisky and porter. The fire-place is 
full of white ashes. You labour to open a window, if it will open, 
that you may get a little of the morning air; and there being no 
sash-line, it falls on your fingers, as it did on Susanna’s, Should 
you break a pane, it is of no consequence, as it will never be 
mended again., The clothes which you sent to be washed, are 
brought up wet, and those which you sent to be dried, smoked, 
“You now become impatient for the breakfast: and as it will 
not arrive, you go into the kitchen to assist in making the kettle boil. 
You will not accelerate this; but you will see the ecqgnomy of Mrs, 
Maclarty’s kitchen, The kettle an inch thick, is hanging on a 
black crook in the smoke, not on the fire, likely to boil to-morrow. 
Round this fire are a few oat cakes, stuck on edge in the ashes to 
dry ; perhaps a herring; and on the floor at hand are a heap or two 
of bed clothes, a cat, a few melancholy fowls, a couple of black 
dogs, and perchance a pig or more; with a pile of undescribables, 
consisting of horse collars, old shoes, petticoats, a few dirty plates 
and horn spoons, a kilt, possibly a bagpipe, a weoden beaker, an 
empty gill anda pint stoup, a water bucket, a greasy candlestick, a 
rake, a spinning-wheel, two or three frowsy fleeces, and a shepherd's 
plaid, an iron pot full of potatoes, a never washed milk tub, some 
more potatoes, a girdle, a three legged stool, and heaven and earth 
knows what more. ll this time two or three naked children are 
peeping at you out of some unintelligible recess, perchance con- 
tending with the chickens and the dogs for the fire, while Peggy is 
sitting over it unsnooded : one hand on her head, and the other no 
one knows where, as she is wondering why the kettle will not boil ; 
while if she had a third, it might be employed on the other two. 
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But enough of Mrs. Maclarty and her generation; for Tam eure 


you have no inclination to partake with me of the breakfast, which 


will probably be ready in two hours.” ; i 


As there is very little order in Dr. Maceulloch’s book, he 
will not be angry with us for skipping all at onoee from the 
first volume to the fourth, where we find some account of the 
‘‘ origin” of the Highlanders, their clans, and the commence- 
ment of their patriarchal government. It may appear a little 
strange, that the ancient history of nearly one half of Scot- 
land is derived from that of the Western isles. The Norwe. 
gians were the first sovereigus of that remote portion of the 
kingdom, and threw the first light on its annals as a part of 
their early conquests. Down to 1060, or thereabouts, the 
condition of the Western Isles is merely the subject of con- 
jecture. From that period to 1260, during which they were 
under the sway of Norway, the obscurity is partially removed, 
and a considerable number of events admit of historical illus- 
tration. The expulsion of the Norwegians is followed by a 
hundred years of total darkness; and it is not till the ascen- 
dency of Bruce among the Lords of the Isles, that we again 
obtain a glimpse of the political condition of the Hebrides 
and the Western Highlands Another blank occurs from the 
era now specified, down to the reign of James the First in 
1423 ; and, after a brief space of historical illumination, the 
cloud thickens till about the time of the unfortunate Mary. 
Since that epoch the history of every part of the kingdom has 
been clear and authentic, or only obscured by the occasional 
mists which the workings of prejudice and party spirit have 
thrown up around it. 

It admits not of doubt that the northmen possessed the W es- 
tern Isles, including that of Mann, during more than two huo- 
dred years; whence it follows, that whatever was the original 
extraction of the inhabitants, theirrace, manners, and institu- 
tions must have been greatly modified by intermixture with 
their conquerors. Itis accordingly the opinion of Dr..Mac- 
culloch that the Hebrideans are a mixed people, Celts and 
Goths ; and he thinks that, in the complexion, stature and 
features which prevail in different districts, he can distinetly 
trace the branches which have sprang from the two parent 
stocks. The pure northman is tall and stout, with rownd 
limbs, and inclining to be fat when well fed ; his complexien 
is fair, raddy when young, and his face full; while his eyes 
are blue, and his hair sandy, or sometimes red. A fine speci 
men of the northern descent, offers a striking contrast to the 
pure descendent of Celtic stock, bred “in and in,” as the 
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drovers say, till he has been reduced to a sige and physiog- 
nomy not mach more respectable than that of a Chimpanzee. 
Small, slender and dry, with eyes of jet, and a sallow skin, 
his cheek bones are acute, his lips thin, and his expression 
keen and wild; the small head being covered with long, 
shining, straight lecks of coal black hair. Take the hand- 
somest specimen of these dark figures, clap a turban on his 
head, and a pair of loose cotton trowsers on his heels, and he 
might pass for some Tartar or Afghan. A woman of the 
same descent with a few black rags of ostrich feathers, and a 
silk bonnet, would hardly be distinguished from our purest 
specimens of gypsies, Yet, in general, the physiognomy is 
far from disagreeable ; melancholy yet resolute, and com- 
monly intelligent; whenever at least the possessor is engaged 
in active life. 

Such, according to our author, are the leading distinctions 
of form and feature among the Highlanders. He informs us, 
too, that the Gothic blood predominates among the Magnates, 
as the Celtic does among the common people. It is indeed 
no new Opinion that the principal people in the highlands are 
a different race from the commons, being larger bodied, 
taller, and stouter. But after all, this kind of reasoning is 
not strictly conclusive; for the very same remark is made by 
Simon, in his travels in Great Britain, in regard to our own 
countrymen, particularly in the southern counties of England. 
He speaks chiefly of the officers in militia regiments compared 
with the mass of the privates ; and perhaps good feeding and 
comfortable quarters in early life, will account for much of 
the difference in Kent as well asin Centyre. Dr. Macculloch 
is throughout a decided Goth, and almost as intolerant of a 
Celt as the hot-blooded antiquary Mr. John Pinkerton. If, 
says he, we meet with power, and with beauty of form and 
stature, under various aspects, it is always greater as the 
Norse leaven predominates, or when the hair is not black, 
and the eyes are blue or fair. In fact, he adds, the Gothic 
race has done for the highlands just what it has done for 
England. It is the same in France, where almost all the 
beauty of the nation is comprised in Normandy. We whe 
talk of being Britons, and who affect to despise a little black 
heightened. Celt, forget the equally contemptible remains of 
our original forefathers that may still be found in the recesses 
of Wales, Cornwall, or Britanny. The true ball Briton, he 
observes, does not recollect that -he is the offspring of Ro- 
mans, Belg, Cimbri Jutes, Angles, Saxons, Danes, and 
Gallic Norwegians : and that not one of the qualities of whieh 
he boasts, belongs to the name he bears. ‘This is alike the 
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blander of the highlander, with his Celtic clubs and his Celtic 
tongue. But for this reason. Donald .may retort on. bis 
brother John whenever he likes. As to the.Deetor-himeelf, 
he lets us know that when he was a@ lad at the college of 
Edinburgh, his locks were yellow, bearing of course.@,strong 
resemblance to the bushy pate of Harold. Harfayer, -the 
terror of Celts, and proving his consanguinity with; the sea- 
kings of the wild Baltic. ues 

Belore we proceed to the history of the clans, we may be 
allowed to remark, that Dr. Macculloch is determined to 
deprive the Scots of the bonour, which they have so long 
enjoyed, of defeating the northmen at the battle of Largs in 
1263. He ascribes the disasters ‘which befel Haco to the 
stormy weather that preceded the conflict on land, and to 
other accidents quite unconnected with the Scottish arms. 
Bat it is not denied that the Norwegian king was defeated 
and compelled tu retire, and that he died at Orkney. whither 
he had sailed to recruit his fleet. From this period the 
power of Norway ceased in the Western Isles. Haco was 
succeeded on the throne by his son Magnus the Fourth, a 
feeble prince; and after some negotiation, in which it appears 
that the king of England was invited to take a part, there 
was signed, at Perth, a treaty which still exists, by which 
the islands were ceded to Scotland in consideration of 4,000 
murks to be paid in annual payments in four years, an 
annual payment for ever of 100 more, and a protection to the 
Norwegian subjects in the isles. ‘The penalty for non-per- 
formance was 10,000 marks to be exacted by the Pope ; and 
the patronage of the bishoprick of Mann, was reserved to 
Drontheim. 

Whether by victory or by treaty, it admits not of doubt 
that, in 1266, the Western Islands were brought to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Scottish crown. The imhabitants 
being partly Norwegian, had still, it is probably, a strong 
attachment for their former government ; and it is for this rea- 
son, perhaps, that they seem not to have bestowed upon their 
new ruler that hearty. allegiance, without which their aeces- 
sion could not add to the strength of the kingdom. : 

The successive conquests of the northmen, om the main- 
land as well as in the islands, produced that mixtare .of 
genealogy and feature which Dr. Macculloch has mentioned. 
Bat it still remains an inguiry of the mest obscure natare 
to ascertain whence sprang the clans, those families which 
exercised so long a species of sovereign authority over theit 
respective districts, and gave their pames to the hetero- 
geneous tribes who claimed their protection. If Dr, Mac- 
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tect, we Wust eenclade that the’Norwegian ebiets, wid had 
\ aoquited ‘possession of ‘the tetritory, instead of coniating 
am intercourse with the lowland court, chose to - r 


‘themselves as independent, and to parcel out their lads as 
fords paramount to sach interior leaders as chose to rank 
ander their banners. The origin of clanship, it is admitted, 
cannot be traced beyond the dark ages of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. “fhe claims to an unknown anti uity and 
independence are perfectly groundless. Where the chiefs 
can be traced at all, itis, Dr. M. assures us, to a Scandinavian 
source ; and this is the case even where’ the pedigrees are 
deduced from Ireland. The principal_people are Norwe- 
gians, not Celts; nor, is there, says he, any reason for re- 
nouncing a descent which is as honourable as it is demon- 
strable, for the sake of claiming what is visionary, and what, 
if it were otherwise would conter little merit. 










“ The very term clan has been a principal source of confusion in 
this case. Though implying a patriarchal government, it desig- 
nates those feudal establishments which were practically indepen- 
dént of the crown, as exercising the Eien of independent war- 
fare. Itis as improperly applied to those feudal barons who were 

of the crown, to the families of Sutherland, Murray, or 
Gordon, as it would be to that of Douglas, Dacre, or Percy. With 
as little propriety has it been applied to such names as G and 
many others, who, springing up at later dates, and being implicated 
* lowland possessions, must still more be considered as barons of 

otland.” 


Again, as to the dress of the highlanders, both the romance 
and the antiquity are apparently but of yesterday. A few en- 
thusiasts, as Dr. M. remarks, have amused themselves with 
deriving the kilt from une of the garbs of the Romans, the 

‘resemblance to which is at the best, safliciently vague. These | 
worthy antiquaries forget the anger they feel at the bare no- 
‘tion that the Homans ever interfered with the highlanders ; 
as much as Macpherson forgot himself when he changed 
Caracalla into Caracal, and sent his hero Fingal to make war 
on the legions, and to reward his followers with the gold of 
the stranger. They were, indeed, little likely to adopt either 
an useful or an ornamental part of dress from their enemies ; 
but whether that be the fact or not, it is nearly certain that 
the Gael and the Romans had no communication, the pro- 
gress.of the latter having been along the level country of the 
east coast, until. they reached the Are Finium at Cromarty, 
the remotest limits of Roman conquest. ee 
‘The ofigin of the belted plaid, the true and characieristic 
Ex 
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dress from which the other modifications have been derived, 
has usually been traced to the simple expedient of asavage; 
who, unable to convert the web of cloth which:he bad pro-~ 
cured into a more convenient shape, rolled one extremity 
round his body, and threw the remainder round his shoulder, 
to be used as occasion should require in covering the rest of 
his body. The Roman theory of the kilt is discountenanced at 
once by the simple fact, that the philibeg is of very modern 
introduction ; having been first brought into use about a cen- 
tary ago by an Englishman named Rawlinson, the super- 
intendent or agent for the lead mines at Tyndrum. This per- 
son, finding that his highland labourers were encumbered 
with their uncut web twisted round them from kee to 
shoulder, taught them to cut it into two parts; making.a 
plaid of the one and ashort petticoat of the other. To such 
vile causes, exclaims the author, have great revolutions been 
owing, and by such trifles are ponderous theories over- 
thrown: 

Dr. Macculloch, we can assure him, has no chance of be- 
ing elected a member of the Celtic society. He laughs at their 
prejudices and exposes their pretensions. He shews that, 
so far from having any reason to be proud of that ancient 
name, the highlanders ought to abjure it, beth as being con- 
nected with a people who were beaten by every tribe who 
thought it worth while to invade them, Picts, anes, Ro- 
mans, and frish ; and chiefly because there is hardly a high- 
land gentleman who draws his hneage from the Celts. - Itis 
clear, we think, that the opposition made to the Romans‘by 
Galgucus arose from the spirit and arms of the lowlanders, 
and not at all from the Celtic hordes ; who could not possi- 
bly have chariots where there were no roads, and who, as 
they fell an easy prey to the pirates of Norway, were not 
likely to hazard a regular engagement with the legions of 
Rome. 

There has of late been a rage about tartan over all the 
kingdom, which could hardly be justified by the best founded 
nationality, and which is excessively absurd and ludicrous 
when seen to arise from an unpardonable ignorance even of 
modern history. When the sovereign, on a recent occasion, 
paid a visit to the northern division of the island, he was ad- 
viséd to assume, when holding a levee in the palace of Holy- 
rood house, the kilt and plaid ; a dress altogether unknown 
to the ancient Kings of Scotland ; never admitted into the 

presence of royalty; and in short, having no higher honour 
nor antiquity, than the economical arrangement of Mr. Raw- 
linson at the lead mines of Tvadrumn. Charles Edward, no 
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doubt, wore the highland dress,:at least the plaid and trews, 
in compliment to the ‘chiefs who had raised his army: but 
hisancestry assuredly bad set -him no‘such example, for 
neither'at court, nor in the field, did any one of them ever 
appear in the particoloured garb ofa Celtic drover. Kemble 


used to rig up Banquo and Macbeth in tartan, because, says 
Dr. Maccalloch, he knew no better. 


“The gentlemen who constitute the members of the Celtic club, 
and other clubs, wear it because it is handsome, or because they 
think themselves handsome :”’——“ but the advocates of the kilt, not 
content with wearing it themselves in a good warm room, once a 
year, over a bottle of port, want to compel the unfortunate high- 
landers to do the same all the year round; in the rain, in the 
snow, in the storm, on a horse, in a boat, over hill, over dale, 
through ‘furze, through briar, through flood, through bog.—Lord 
Hardwicke stripped off the petticoat and crammed the people into 
breeches that he might wnce/t them. ‘They are now to be rekilted 
or recelted ; and when they have been case-hardened with a little 


practice, heaven knows, as Mr. Speaker Onslow said, what the 
consequences will be.’? 


We cannot on any account wish success to these societies 
for the suppression of breeches; but if the highland lairds 
are determined to restore things to their old condition, and 
to have kilts, and brogues, and clans, and tails, and bards, 
and gillies, and henchmen, and caterans at command, they 
had better begin, as has been recommended to them, by sell- 
ing and eating all their sheep, and giving up their rents, and 
then live on their estates as of old, and feed their people 
with dirty puddings, imrich, skins, livers and lights, from the 
ends of long tables, in narrow dark stone halls. 

Tlie old system is past, however, not again to be revived. 
The kilt is very seldom seen in the highlands ; the bonds of 
clanship are dissolved; atid, in a few years, if things be left 
to their natural course, there will be no distinction between 
highlands and Jowlands, between the mountains of Argyle 
and the plains of Devonshire, except in so far as a difference 
of climate and occupation affects the character of every 
people, whatever may be their political circumstances or civil 
rélations. 

The following account of the rise and progress of a country 
town will amuse the reader ; and as we are about to make a 
claim upon his attention, while we give an gutline of the 
theories which have ‘been adopted to explain the origin of 
vitrified forts and parallel roads, we introduce it by way of 
Hvettisément, and to Secure a favourable hearing for our 
datler details. ite _ : 
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“ In the case of country towns, wheré a highland’ laird, ‘or a 
speculating society has not interfered, itis 4 matter of analysis for 
the, fashionable science of political economy, to discover how we 
of them has grown, or by what cement it is united. Thereiva 
church ; that is, the ordinary foundation. Where there isa chureh, 
there must be a parson, a clerk, a sexton, anda midwife. ‘has we 
account for four houses. An inn is required on the road. .; This 
produces a smith, a saddler, a butcher, and a brewer. The parson, 
the clerk, the sexton, the midwife, the butcher, the smith, the 
saddier, and the brewer, require a baker, a tailor, a shoemaker, 
and a carpenter, ‘They soon learn to eat plum pudding; and.a 
grocer follows. . The grocer’s wife and parson’s wife contend for 
superiority, in dress, whence flows a milliner, and with a milliner a 
mantua-maker. A barber is introduced to curl the parson’s wig, 
and to shave him on Saturday nights; a stationer to furnish the 
Jadies with paper for their sentimental a ah extise- 
mah ig sent to gauge the casks, and a schoolmaster discovers that 
the ladies cannot spell. A hatter, a hosier, and a linen draper fol- 
low by degrees ; and as children are born, they begin to cry out 
for rattles and gingerbread. The parson becomes idle and gouty, and 
gets a curate, and the curate gets twenty children and a wife ; and 
thus it becomes necessary to have more shoemakers and tailors, and 
grocers. In the meantime, a neighbouring apothecary hearing with 
indignation that there isa community living without physic, places 
three blue bettles in a window ; when on a sudden, the parson, the 
butcher, the innkeeper, the grocer’s wife, and the parson’s wife 
become bilious and nervous, and their children get water in the 
head, teeth, and convulsions. They are bled and blistered till a 
physician finds it convenient to settle: the inhabitants become 
worse and worse every day, and an undertaker is established, The 
butcher having called the tailor prick-louse, over a pot of ale, snip, 
to prove his manhood, knocks him down with the goose. Upon 
this plea, an action for assault is brought at the next sessions, The 
attorney sends his clerk over to take depositions and collect evi- 
dence ; the clerk, finding a good opening sets all the people by 
the ears, becomes a pettifogging attorney, and peace flies the vil- 
lage for ever. But the village becomes a town, ires a bank 
and a coterie of old maids; and should it have exi in happier 
days, might have gained a corporation, a mayor, a mace, a quarter 
sessions of its own, a county assembly, the assizes, and the gallows.” 


Every one who has travelled in Scotland, or even read the 
commonest road books which are put into the hands of 
tourists, has heard again and again of the vitrified forts. 
There are, north of the Firth of Edinburgh, between thirty 
and forty of these ruined buildings ; which, as the description 
pet given of them imports, exhibit the appearance of having 

consolidated by fire, or at least exposed to the action of 
a very strong heat. But when it is said that the walls are 
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vitrified, it is mot te be supposed that they form a solid mass 
of glass.or slagg. . That. condition is very various in the diffe- 
rent..specimeas throughout Scotland. In some the stones 
which form the walls are almost entirely slagged or scorified ; 
in others, the surfaces only are affected by this process ; 
while in a third class, the stones, as they happen to be of less 
fusible materials, are only burnt. The general result, how- 
ever, is said to be that in some parts the wall forms a solid 
mass, but of an irregular composition ; consisting of scoria, 
slagg, burnt stones, and stones scarcely altered, united 

ther, but with vacant intervals ; while in other places it is 
separable into lumps of various sizes, and into single stones. 

‘The high antiquity of these fortresses renders them farther 
interesting ; but their highest interest arises from the fact 
that, while they abound in various parts of Scotland, they 
have not been met with any where else. They form, in short, 
by far the most curious branch of Caledonian antiquities ; 
nor is it easy even to conjecture either the age or the people 
by whom they have been produced. 

The extent of the forts differs, as might be expected, with 
the varying natare of the ground on which they are placed. 
They are all situated on bills, or rocks rising in the midst of.a 
plain, and generally occupy all the level space which forms 
the summit. The hill of Dunadeer, for example, having an 
elevation of about 600 feet above the irregular valley, by 
which it is surrounded, has a flat oval summit, which is én- 
tirely occupied by the enclosare, so as to form a strong mifi- 
tary position. Being much rained, itis not easy to trace the 
dimensions of the original work. The form is a parallelogram, 
of which one extremity is curved, so as to be nearly “. 
circular ; and its longest side is about fifty-eight yards, the 
Shortest being about twenty-four. The thickness of the wall 
seems originally to have been eighteen or toonie feet ; al- 
though from the state and nature of the ruin, the Doctor 
acknowledges that it is impossible to be very accurate in this 
particular, The highest remaining portion is about six feet 
above the present surface; and if one foot be added for the 
increase of svil, and two for the loss which it has sustained at 
the summit, we shall have eight feet for the probable original 
altitude.—The materials in the wall are partly roasted without 
adhesion, and partly vitrified, or glazed, or scorified. Itis wor- 
thy of remark, at the same time, that the materials of the hill 
on which the fort stands are not themselves vitrifiable, but 
that a fusible rock is to be, found at a short distance, and 
scattered in fragments,oyer the adjoining plain. The same 
remark applies to one or two other places ; in all which in- 
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stances, the forts are not erected out of the materials nearest 
at hand, which are infusible, but of such as were fusible, 
though collected from a distance with considerable labour. 
It is hence evident, as the author observes, that the builders 
of these works were aware of the qualities of these variens 
rocks ; and it is equally evident that they chose the fusible 
in preference to the infusible, although at the expence of a 
considerable increase of labour; and the obvious conclusion 
is, that they designed from the beginning to vitrify their 
walls. ) 

The reader will be disposed to ask, what was the meaning 
or use of such buildings. Some antiquaries maintain, that 
the said forts are not buildings at all, but merely the scoria 
and slagg of extinct volcanoes. ‘The appearance of regular 
walls, however, supplies the most convincing proof, that the 
hand of man has been employed in their erection ; and hence 
the opinions of the present age are divided on the question, 
whether they were really places of defence, or simply the 
stations of beacon lights, used to give notice of the approach 
of an enemy. 

Dr. Macculloch adduces a variety of strong arguments in 
support of the belief, that the vitrified forts were true mili- 
tary strong holds. He shews that there were outer-works, 
ditches, walls, and entrenchments, which must have been 
quite useless for the purposes of a mere beacon. Besides, 
to imagine that an area of 2700 square yards, covered with 
burning wood, and to conceive a wal! that would have re- 
quired the labour of many hundred men for weeks, built for 
no other purpose than to enclose that which did not not 
want enclosing, is, as the author observes, a dream not de- 
serving a serious examination. Ifa chemical argument were 
wanted, im addition to these, it would be found in the fact, 
that though all this wood, a forest in itself, were collected 
and lighted, and lighted too where a square yard would 
have answered the purpose as well as two or three thousand, 
it would not vitrify its enclosure, in the manner in which 
these walls are vitrified ; as the current of air from without 
would, as the Doctor maintains, by cooling the external 
part, impede its action on the outside. But the fusion on 
the outside is as complete as within. 

In support of the beacon hypothesis, it has been asserted, 
we find, that these vitrified forts actually did communicate in 
chains, or in connection, throughout the country. Nothing, 
says Dr. Macculloch, but a similar ignorance respecting 
these works and their places, could have led to such an 
assertion: it is not the fact: in many instances it is pHysi- 
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cally, geographically, and) optically, impossible; and. the 
mere supposition involves. equal ignerance of the political 
state of Scotland in ancient times, or clse an hypothesis re- 
specting its union under ene organized government, which is 
purely gratuitous. Many of them, indeed, are placed in 
situations so low, and so entangled among hills, as to pre- 
clude all communication of this nature. 

Mr. Williams, well known as an able miner, must have 
the merited honour, not only of pointing out the real nature 
of those buildings, as being forts, but of explaining the mode 
in which they were constructed. As is usual in all similar 
cases, no sooner had he rendered the subject clear, than 
every one recollected that he had understood it before; while 
a few, ambitious of the merit of discoverers, as is also an in- 
variable rule, propounded other explanations. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Williams that, in constructing these singular 
edifices, the raising of a mound of earth on each side of the 
intended wall, and filling it with fire-wood and stones, would 
produce a sufficient heat to operate the intended effects. Of 
course this acute observer presumed, that the design of the 
artist was to produce a cemented or solid wall ; while it was 
a natural conclusion, that structures of the forms which these 
present, were of a military nature. These works being thus 
taken out of the rank of volcanoes, and the matter being 
now obvious to all, another philosopher, we are here told, 
set himself to prove, that Mr. Williams was wrong, and that 
he himself was right; that the walls had been originally 
constructed of wood and stone intermixed; and that they 
had been vitrified by the assailants, who destroyed and too 
them by means of fire. A third party, continues the Doctor, 
determined also to intrude for some portion of fame in this 
question, assured the world that both his predecessors were 
wrong, and that he was the real Ci&dipus ; that these works 
were merely beacons, and that they had been vitrified by the 
lighting of the beacon fires. 

The philosopher now alluded to is understood to be the 
late Lord Woodhouselee, who, it seems, entertained the 
opinion above-stated, in regard to these buildings; while 
the Cidipus, who has discovered that they served no other 
purpose than that of beacon lights, may, we presume, be 
identified with any one of twenty authors, who have held the 
same views. Some oflicious friend, however, has hinted to 
Sir George Mackenzie, that he may possibly be the Gdipus 
who was in the Doctor’s eye; for which reason the learned 
Baronet has thought it necessary to address a ‘‘ Letter te Sir 
Walter Scott,” containing a review of Dr. Macculloch’s 
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Observations on the Vitrified Forts. Sir George endeavours 
to prove, that he could not be the Qidipus described by the 
Doctor, and that his friend bad evidently. been upon a taise 
scent; and baving at length satisfied bimself that the author 
of the book on, the Highlands and Western Isles must have 
meant some other person, he proceeds, with equal con- 
sistency and ingenuity, to answer a variety of objections to 
his theory, which, of course, were never made. fle tran- 
scribes, from Brewster's Encyclopedia, an article which he 
contributed, many years ago, to that miscellany, and illus- 
trates the several paragraphs by means of a running com- 
mentary. And here, if he has any object at all, it un- 
questionably is to establish his right to the allusion made by 
Dr. Macculloch, and to make out that he is indeed the very 
CEdipus whom that gentleman bas recorded so ambiguously. 
We cannot indulge ourselves with extracts from Sir George's 
Letter; nor is it necessary, as he has not yet arrived at 
any settled conclusion in regard to the subject of controversy, 
and seems more doubtful than ever, whether the vitrified 
stones were part of a fort, or merely the station of a beacon. 
We cannot, however, refuse to quote the two last sentences, 
which appear to us to be not less.distinguished by their 
genuine humour than by their perspicuity. 


“What may not science do, Sir Walter? Weare not yet too 
old to learn, and we long ago qualified ourselves in the military 
art, when we wielded together the sabre at Musselburgh, and under 
our noble captain, now my Lord Advocate, charged our brother 
troopers under the gallant Maitland. The days are gone ; but the 
memory of them is full of joy; and doubly dear to us when we 
know, that we then formed a part of that great array, which enabled 
us to witness that glorious portion of the result of its having shewn 
its noble front, inthe presence of our Sovereign in our native city. 
But where amI? no matter—I ever am, &c.” 


There is much obscurity connected with this investiga- 
tion, and it would not be difficult to name a number of 
serious objections even to the hypothesis supported by Dr. 
Macculloch, plausible as it may appear on a first reading. 
This, however, must be allowed in its favour, namely, 


“ That the plan of constructing a species of furnace by means of 
earthen mounds, into which stones and fire were introduced till 
the structure was erected, not only answers all the conditions, and 
among the rest, that of vitrifying the materials below more per- 
fectly than the upper ones, out is confirmed as to its efficacy aod 
practicability, by a practice in use in some parts of India, where, 
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according to the report of a French engineer, M. Legoux de 
Fiaix, houses of clay are bunt into a solid brick, in this very man- 
ner, and at this day, to prevent the’ effects of inundations, Nor 
doesiart appear, from other circumstances, to have been absolutely 
limited to Scodand; although the same proceeding has been re- 
sorted to for the production of a different effect. Not very leng 
ago there was demolished, in Shropshire, Gatacre House; a part 
of which was of unknown antiquity, and, in all probability, very 
ancient, as the same venerable family has now resided on the same 
lands from the time of Edward the Confessor, This part, the 
western gable, was covered with an entire crust of glass, appa- 
rently designed to guard against the effects of weather. But 
enough of these details, as it must be impossible any longer to 
question, either the purpose for which these works were intended, . 
or the manner in which they were erected.” 


The Parallel Roads, to which we have already alluded, are 
one of the greatest wonders of the Highlands. ‘They are to 
beseen in Glen Roy, one of the most romantic spots on the 
confines of Argyle and Inverness; and, says Dr. Macculluch, 


‘‘ Nothing, indeed, that I have ever seen in nature or art, is so 
striking. ‘There is a magnificence, a grandeur of apparent effort, 
in them, which excites more than wonder,—incredulity ; and we 
look again and again, as if there was some deception; as if that 
which is before us, could not be. The impression, in fact, is that 
of a work of art; because Nature produces nothing similar: yet 
we contemplate it as impossible art. Nature deals not in mathe- 
matical lines and forms; and thus, even though we know it is her 
works that are here before us, we cannot shake off the impression 
that we are contemplating a work of man, and still that it is a 
work of which the gigantic dimensions and bold features exceed 
mortal power. We need not wonder if the Highlander should 
have attributed to the ideal and poetical beings of the heroic ages, 
works which, scorning the mimic efforts of the present race, hold 
their undeviating course over the mountain and the valley, heedless 
alike of the impassable crag and the destroying torrent. The more 
calm impression is, that these tracts, so strongly marked, drawn 
with such mathematical exactness and truth, so regular in the midst 
of irregularity, so unlike every line by which they are surrounded, 
and to every form on which they seem to rest, are noi in the land- 
scape. It is as if they lay between our eye and the hills, as if they 
were drawn in the air, or as if they were the transverse wires of a 
telescope, through which we are contemplating: the scene before 
us. Let it be added to this, that the world has not yet produced, 
any where else, a similar phenomenon; and while we may pride 
ourselves on possessing what might once have ranked among its 
seven wonders, let us also add to the wonder, the still greater one, 
that it should hitherto have received so little attention,” 
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Of these. roads or platforms there appear to be three tiers, 
at different distances from one another. The correspondence 
of each of these on one side of the valley to its fellow on the 
other side is such, that they are on an exact water level, as 
determined by a mechanical process. The vertical distance 
from the lowest to the second, determined in like manner, js 
212 feet; and that from the middle to the upper one, 82 
feet; and these distances being invariably preserved wherever 
the lines appear, give rise to that parallelism whence they 
have derive their: name, and of which the effect is so strik- 
ing. At theinferior part of the Glen, the lowest line is about 
G00 feet perpendicular above the bottom of the valley ; but 
as the level of the valley rises as you proceed upwards along 
the bank of the river which washes it, the two lowest lines 
successively disappear; the bighest one alone continuing 
distinctly marked to its most remote extremity. 

We need not mention, that a variety of theories has been 
suggested to account for a phenomenon at ouce so singular 
and striking. It is maintained by some, that the use of these 
pretended roads was to afford facility for hunting the deer in 
ancient times. The valley, it is added, has been covered 
with wood, so that these avenues Were necessary to give ac- 
cess to it; while being fenced in with stakes, which are said 
to have been actually found, they served as decoys to force 
the deer into sume spot where they were afterwards killed. 
That stakes should have been preserved for more than a thou- 
sand years, is pot the least wonderful part of this theory. 
But the exact parallelism of the terraces, is the circumstance 
which it will be the most difficult to account for, on any hy- 
pothesis which includes the art of man, and more particularly 
of such savage engineers as alone were ‘to be bad in the High- 
lands, at the date in question. We should be pleased to know, 

says Dr. Macculloch, how the Fingalians contrived to pre- 
serve, not only in Glen Roy, but throughout all the other 
valleys, (for the roads or terraces are traced in the smaller 
valleys, which branch off from the main one,) levels which 
would cost a modern surveyor, with the best of instruments, 
no sinall to’l and thought, and which, without them, could 
not be executed at all: and more particularly how this could 
be done when the valley was a forest, and the surface of 
course invisible. 

It has been suggested by other speculatists, with an equal 
shew of reason and knowledge of Celtic antiquity, that the 
parallel roads may have been constructed for the purpose of 
irrigation. This notion is, if possible, more absurd than the 
other. Such laborious means for improving agriculture, 
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were little likely to be adopted bya wild race of hunters; and 


in aclimate too where it rains three hundred days in the year, 
besides sixty-five of snow? 


* The mode in which they have been produced by water, seems 
equally clear and simple ; whatever difficulties there may be in ex- 
plaining the posterior changes which have taken place. Of four 
modes, however, that have been suggested, there are three evidently 
incompetent to the effects, and which could not have been pro- 
posed by any one who had bestowed the requisite attention upon 
the subject. They could not have been formed by a diluvian and 
temporary current, or rather by those successive currents, deposit. 
ing on their margins, as it is said, a line of gravel or alluviunt. 
Next, they are not the traces of the action of a river on a solid al- 
luvial plain which it has cut down; the remains of the terraces so 
common in such cases, and of which there are examples here. 
Lastly, they cannot be the shores of the sea, as has also been sug- 
gested. To suppose this, is to suppose that the sea once stood here 
1262 feet higher than its present level. It could not, since it was 
the sea, have stood thus high, without covering more than the half 
of Britain. It could not have stood thus high over Britain, unless 
the whole ocean had once been 1262 feet higher than it is now ; 
and we need not ask, either respecting causes or consequences in 
this case. 

“‘ The parallel roads are the shores of ancient lakes, or of one 
ancient lake, occupying successively different levels, and long since 
drained. In an existing lake among hills, it is easy to see the ve 


‘traces in question, produced by the wash of the waves against the al- 


luvial matter of the hills. By this check, and by the loss of gravity 
which the stones undergo from immersion in water, they are dis- 
tributed in a belt along the margin of the lake: a belt broadest and 
most level where there are most loose materials, and where the de- 
clivity of the hill is least; narrowest, and most imperfect, where 
these circumstances are different, and, wherever rocks protrude, 
ceasing to be formed. In every one of these points, the shores of 
a living lake agree precisely with the lines of these valleys: and 
were such a lake suddenly deine now, it would be a Glen Roy. 
Thus also is explained the coincidences of the great terraces and 
deltus of Glen Roy with the lines. In the living lake, the deltu 
at the main entrance is necessarily prolonged into its shores, as are 
am of the lateral streams: and this is precisely what occurs in 

en Roy. 

¢ p pe Sa Glen Roy was, therefore, a lake, which subsiding first 
by a vertical depth of eighty-two feet, left its shore to form the up- 
permost line, which, by a second subsidence of two hundred and 
twelve feet, produced the second; and which, on its final drainage, 
left the third and lowest, and the present valley also, such as we 
Row see it. At its lowest level at least, it formed a common lake 
with the valley of the Spean, of which lake Loch Laggan remains a 
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memorial,,as does Loch Trieg of the ge which my that 
val 

“ hen far all is le ; but the difficulty that remains, is to ac- 
count not merely for the waste or destruction of the barriers. which 
dammed these lakes, but for the places which they must have oc- 
cupied. Whether they were demolished by the usual causes, the 
corroding action of the issuing streams, or by more sudden and 
violent ones, it is not easy to conjecture ; but the decided interval 
between each line would induce us rather to suppose the latter, of 
whatever obscure nature they may be. We cannot admit, in this 
case, the action of earthquakes, the vulgar solution of most similar 
difficulties ; because such catastrophes would have disturbed that 
beautiful regularity which forms the most striking part of these ap- 
pearances.’ 


Dr. Maculloch sammons into action a number of physical 
causes, to try their effect in explaining the rare appearances 
of the parallel roads. He mentions the geological expedient 
of subsidence and rupture in the strata which compose the 
mountains on each side of the Glen, and which he conjec- 
tures may have been once in contact, But he is ready to ac- 
knowledge, that such guesses have nothing in them of the 
spirit of true philosophy; and, however much he may have 
left unexplained, he is unquestionably entitled to say, that 
tho solation of the phenomena of Glen Roy and its associated 
valleys, is as complete as we can expect in the present state 
of our knowledge. If the imagination of a Fingalian can be 
satisfied by any thing, he ought, the Doctor observes, to be 
proud in the possession of one of the most striking and mag- 
nificent phenomena in the universe; singular, unexanipled, 
and no less interesting to philosophy, than it is splendid in 
its effects and captivating by its grandeur and beauty. , 
There is, in these letters on the Highlands and Western 
Isles, a great deal of very splendid description of natural 
scenery. Perhaps, op some occasions, the Doctor chooses 
to be singular in his taste; to see beauties where others never 
suspected they could exist, and to sustain disappointment 
where almost every other tourist has been delighted and in- 
spired. For example, he does not like loverary, ‘“the pride 
of the Highlands,” and has fallen passionately in love’ with 
Strathmore ; a species of caprice not less likely to excite sur- 
rise than if he were to contemn the brilliant view from Rich- 
mond Hill, and extol the glories of the Sussex Downs. He 
i$ no doubt right in thinking, that in such matters people in 
general are led by faith rather than by sight; and if one puppy 
open bis mouth, whether the scent be true or false, the rest 
of the pack will instantly thander out their deafening and 
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uameanmng roar. Besides; a fine place, like a fine woman, 
loses much of its romance and interest by being made the 
subject of constant fatk, and gaze,’and criticism: The 
udoration and enthesiasm of the lover are marred when he 
finds the object of his idolatry approached by every fool, ‘and 
her praises chanted by every mouth, however profane or how- 
éver ungualified. The Scottish novels have led to a desecra- 
tion of the Higblands ; and it is amusing to read, bow Dr. 
Maccullech charges Sir Walter with the numerous. evils 
which have resulted from the popularity of his works. 


« ‘Whatever enchantment that pen of yours, whether wielded by 
yourself or your shadow, may have thrown over these scenés, there 
is a compensation of evil in it to us who have lived in other years. 
In the early days when I wandered first among these wild and lonely 
regions, there was an old romance in every thing; in the lakes, in 
the hills, in the woods, and in the streams, as there was in the tales 
of former years that were repeated in every house; a charm, gilding 
alike the present and the past, causing the heart to beat at the name 
of the clans and heroes of old, brightening every blue mountain 
and hoary rock, and breathing from every whispering birch, and 
from every billow that curled on the pebbly shore. But the mystic 
portal has been thrown open, and the mob has rushed in, dispers- 
ing all these fairy visions, and polluting every thing with its unhal- 
lowed touch. Barrouches and gigs, cocknies and fishermen and 
poets, Glasgow-weavers, and travelling haberdashers, now swarm in 
évery resting place, and meet us at every avenue. As Rob Roy 
now blusters at Covent Garden and the Lycéum, and as Aberfoyle 
is gone to Wapping: so Wapping and the Strand must also come to 
Aberfoyle. ‘The green.coated fairies have packed up their alls 
and quitted the premises, and the Wriskins only caper now in your 
verses, If] have lived to see such things, I may also be thankful 
that I lived before them; and I may be thankful too that 1 have 
been able to wander where the sound of Cockayne, which has gone 
out into all lands, is yet unknown, But the circle of pollution is 
spreading fast, to the far north and the remote west; and as the 
old Highlander said when the law had come to Tain, I also may say, 
‘take care of yourselves to the north,’ the troops of Cockayne 
are let loose and will soon be upon you. Time was when I strayed 


about these wild scenes, and as I listened to the endless tales of 


Rob Roy and his Macgregors, could imagine myself glotying in 
past times, as if I also had been sprung from the children of the 
Mist.. But now they have found their way to every circulating 
library ; Brighton and Margate flaunt in tartan; the citizen from 
Pudding-lane talks of Lech Hard; and recollections of Miss 
Stephens, Diana Vernon, and Liston, with the smell and smoke of 
gass-lights, and cries of ‘ Music, Off, .Off,’ confound the other 


senses, and recall bare realities where there was once a delicious 
vision,”? 
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But it would appear that the fairies have not altogether re- 
tired‘from the green shores of the lakes, and the wild svenery 
of the moors. As the Doctor and some of his sailors were 
making their way along an unfrequented track of ground, 
one of the latter exclaimed on a suddén *‘ Eh, what a bona 
lass there!” ‘The eyes of all were fixed on the spot to whic 
the man pointed, but none of them saw the “ bonny lass” 
except the favoared swain; who, however, examined the 
furze and rashes without baving his senses blessed again with 
the supernatural visioo. ‘The Doctor, of course, had no doubt 
that Jack was dreaming on his feet; but the rest of the crew 
thought the place haunted, and pronounced that it was not 
canny. 

On the subject of education, as well as on the comparative 
morality of the English and Scotch, our author thinks very ra- 
tionally ; and as he knows both people well, his opinions are 
entitled to the greatest attention. As to the superior mo- 
rality of our Northern neighbours, there has all along been a 
great deal of exaggeration. England, never touchy about its 
national character, and always bearing censure with the 
greatest good humour, has, as he observes, suffered the re- 
mark that the Scots are a more virtuous people than them- 

selves, to pass so lung unchallenged, that it is now received 
everywhere as a demonstrated truth. It is very far indeed 
from being so. London, and the great manofacturing towns, , 
are produced as specimens of English morality, and balanced 
agaist all Scotland, of which the population is comparatively 
a rural one, and in which the proportion of manufacturing 
towns is very small. To compare them with Edingurgh and 
Glasgow, would be more like jastice: and the author doabts 
whether abstracting, as we are in justice bound to do, all that 
which constitutes the real difference between London and 
Edinburgh, the immorality of the latter is not equal, perhaps 
greater than that of the former, regard being also had nume- 
rically to that of the inhabitants. In the rural districts of 
England, there is us little exertion of the criminal faw as in 
Scotland. Nor are crimes so rigidly noted and prosecuted 
in the latter country as in the former. A hundred sheep may 
be stolen in the Highlands, and yet nobody will be chargea 
with theft; whereas had tw enty been stolen in Kent, they 
would probably, as Dr. M. remarks, have led to as many trans- 
purtations. 


* I will not say more on this subject, because I should be very 
sorry to cast any stigma on Scotland ; but we must always recollect, 


‘that we are all Britons now, and that each part of the empire claims 
equal justice at our hands. 
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Kogland has. been always and grossly calumniated on this 
head, and bas never lifted up her voice.. But to returm to 
edueation. Z | 


are this presumed superior morality of Scotland depended on 
ediication merely, how are wé to explain why that great mass of 
Highlanders, which has been hitherto deprived of this advantage, 
should be fully on a par in this respect, to say no less, with their 
countrymen of the Lowlands. It must be obvious also to every 
ont, for it is too lamentably plain to be denied, that the natural 
motality of Scotland is fast declining, while its education is rather 
increasing than diminishing. The causes of this, also, are suffi- 
ciently obvious ; but as I need not enter into them, I shail only re- 
quest those who have adopted this theory with regard to Scotland 
and England respectively, to reconsider a subject on which they 
cannot trifle with impunity, It has also been far too little con- 
sidered, during the heat of this question, what the different effects 
are which education produces on a rural and a dispersed popula- 
tion, and on one which is condensed in towns and manufactories, 
It is most important to reflect on the different distinction or conse- 
quences of pane in these two cases, and on the addition which 
the power of reading may make to those evils which seem almost 
necessarily to flow from the condensation of the lower orders, 
Poison and honey may both be extracted from the same flower by 
different agents: and it is a melancholy reflection, that when we 
have enabled the people in these cases to read their bibles, that 
becomes, perhaps, the only book which they will never open.” 


The only other topic ov which we can venture is the thread- 
bare one of Ossian. Dr. Macculloch, steering a middle 
course between those who maintain the authenticity of every 
thing that has been published under the name of that ancient 
poet, and those who, on the other hand, pronounce the whole 
a forgery, argues in favour of the Gaels, so far as to produce 
evidence in suport of such a state of civilization at a dissant 
epoch in their history, as might at least give birth to compo- 
sitious as perfect as those which have been ascribed to the 
Celtic bard. It was not a very refined age which produced 
the Iliad and Odyssey. During the Norwegian ascendency, 
or even perhaps at an earlier period, the Highlands, it is 
thought, were much more humanized than they afterwards 
became during the turbulent government of the clans. It is 
not, indeed, to be imagined that the school of Columba in the 
island of Icolmkil, was particularly instrumental in diffasi 
learning and civilization among the pirates, the hunters, 
thieves of the western coast, The immediate object of the 
Saint was not to adorn with letters the savage clans and roving 
barbarians of the mountains; it was to provide the consola- 
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tions of religion for the aged and the dying, whe might repair 
to his gates or solicit his prayers; and more especially to in- 
struct missionaries who were to propagate the Gospel in ail 

places where their ministry was likely to prove effectual. But 

the state of society in which such an institution was respected, 

was obviously not incompatible with the love of song aad of 
poetical imagery; and there is certainly no absurdity in the 

opinion, that the finest of the Ossianic compositions might be 

appreciated at a period when as yet the benefit of book 

learning was confined to a few individuals of high rank or pro- 

fessional eminence. 

It is every where admitted, at the same time, that the 
Celts of Scotland, at that early period, were not equal to their 
countrymen in Ireland, in the attainments of literature ; and 
if, befure the thirteenth century, the Highlanders wrote at 
all, they must have used the Irish character. They were, in 
fact, an Irish people, in a great measure ; or at least the two 
were a common people. All the ancient manuscripts, it is 
well known, are Irish. The Scoto-Celts have not produced 
any of a date above three hundred years, and it is therefore 
to be presumed that they have none to bring forward, and 
did not cultivate literature at any very remote period. The 
Lismore manuscripts are of L512 to 1527. Others are dated 
in 1608, 1654, and 1690; and there seems not to be one of 
an older date, the authenticity of which is not liable to serious, 
doubts. 

But Dr. Macculloch sees no reason to yield this superiority 
to Ireland beyond a certain point in Celtic history. He 
thinks there was an era of illumination prior to the establish- 
ment of Columba in his sacred isle, and that the early inhabi- 
tants of the Highlands were a people of mild manners, peace- 
ful habits, and even of a retined and poetical cast of charac- 
ter. It is probable, he says, that the Picts overrun the Cel- 
tic territory, and that this invasion had the effect of extirpat- 
ing the early Highland literature and civilization; leaving 
little other traces of it than the music and the poetry; while Ire- 
land, comparatively exempt from these attacks, only suffered 
alterwards in common with the Highlands from the descents 
of the Northmen. 

It appears, therefore, to admit of no doubt, that the merit 
of the Ossianic poetry belongs to Ireland. The numbers of 
relics preserved in that country is mach greater than has at 
any time been found in Scotland ; and the antiquaries of the 
latter kingdom, accerding|y, bave been compelled to have re- 

course to the former for various copies and better editions; 
many being there possessed which the other party had either 
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lost or never enjoyed, and which were consequen 
obliged to borrow. Perhaps the te fact ites ef 
this hypothesis is supplied by Martin, himself a native of Sky, 
and a Highland author and antiquary, who relates that 
Mac Coul, or Fingal, was a general of rish militia, who came 
from Spain to Ireland, and arrived in the isles in the reign of 
King Ewen. This, as Dr. Macculloch remarks, is Highland 
testimony in favour of Ireland, at a period when the poems 
had attracted no notice, (for he does not even mention the 
name of Ossian), and when, of course, it was not supposed 
that any honour was to be derived from setting up a claim for 
his own country. In fact, these poems long known to Ireland, 
were not publicly heard of in Scotland till a late period ; being 
quite unknown to the literary men of its middle age. 

But it is equally certain that the Ossianic poems had been 
in the Highlands long before the time of Macpherson, and 
also that they were popularly known there at the period they 
were collected for the purpose of translation. Granting, 
therefore, that they are Irish, they must have been borrowed 
from that country when the communication between the two 
coasts was that of a people who, on both sides ed do- 
minion, or chiefs, or kings in common: and thus, says our 
author, their existence in the Highlands is removed to a 
period at least prior to the battle of Largs. All that can be 
fairly concluded from the silence of Scottish writers, there- 
fore, is that their value had not then been understood, or that 
they had attracted no particular notice, even among the 
peuple themselves. 

But enough of Celtic antiquities, a subject which has all 
the obscurity which belongs to every thing ancient, with the 
additional darkness and perplexity so copiously created by 
the pride, ignorance, obstinacy, and prejudice of national 
writers on both sides of St. George’s Channel. 

In justice to Dr. Macculloch, we think it proper to men- 
tion that we have omitted to take notice of some of the most 
valuable parts of his publication, particularly his statistical 
views of the Highlands, the agricultare, sheep farms, herring 
fishery, distribution of land, nature of rents, wages and la- 
bour. Many useful observations are made, too, on the con- 
dition of society, the domestic economy of the peasantry, 
their idleness, want of comfort, of clothes, houses, and 
above all, of vegetable food. There are no gardens, at least 
bo cottage-gardens in the Highlands. But the greatest want 
is the want of a motive to exertion, Time is of no value to 
a modern Celt: he loiters, sleeps, and dreams to-day ; and 
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constantly talks of to-morrow, which never comes. It is a 
pity the book is so dear; for there is much in it that would 
do good to lairds, tenants, shepherds, boatmen, fishers, kelp- 
makers, grocers, innkeepers, ferrymen, gillies, girls, wives, 
daughters, sons, and husbands. 








Art. X. A Narrative of the Conversion and Death o 
Count Struensee, formerly Prime Minister of Denmark. 
By Dr. Munter. Translated from the German in 1774. 
By the Rev. Mr. Wendeborn. With an Introduction and 

otes, by Thomas Rennell, B.D. F.R.S. Vicar of Ken- 
sington, and Prebend of South Grantham, in the Church 
of Salisbury. 8vo. 262 pp. 8s. Rivingtons. 1824. 

Arr. XI. Some Account of the Life and Writings of the 
late Rev. Thomas Rennell, B.D. F.R.S, Vicar of Ken- 
sington, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 8vo. 24 pp. 
Rivingtons. 1824.° 

Arv. XII. A Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of 
Kensington, on the Sunday following the Funeral of the 
Rev. Thomas Rennell, B.D. late Vicar of that Parish, 
and Prebendary of Salisbury. By Joseph Holden Pott, 
A.M. Archdeacon of Loudon. 8vo. 382pp. Riving- 
tons. 1824. 


WHEN the ‘* Conversion of Count Struensee” was first put’ 
into our hands, we feared that the days of its editor were 
numbered, and we regarded his portion of that interesting 
volume, as the last words of a friend whom we were not 
again to behold in this world. Before we could introduce the 
work to the attention of our readers, that melancholy antici- 
pation was fulfilled, and it became a severe yet grateful dut 

to mingle our lamentations over Mr. Rennell’s early grave, with 
the critical notice of his dying publication. Confident, how- 
ever, that the memory of so good a man would be embalmed 
by more skilful hands than ours, we denied ourselves the 
gratification of performing that pious office; and are Te- 
warded for our forbearance, by the pamphlets before us. The 
short ‘“ Account of Mr. Rennell’s Life and Writings,” is 
drawn up in the purest spirit of Christian friendship ; and the 
Faneral Sermon so appropriately preached by his successor, 
is an able discharge of a difficult task. From such authentic 
sources, that portion of the Christian world which was not 
previously acquainted with Mr. Rennell’s services, may learn 
the extent of the loss which they have sustained ; while those 
who had admired his brilliant career, and still more especially 
those who had enjoyed the benefit of his friendship, will find 
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a faithful transcript of their feelings and regrets in these 
eloquent and pathetic pages. 

Mr. Lonsdale, to whom we trast there is no impropriety in 
attributing the Short Account, has not only paid a tribute of 
respect and affection to the memory of a most faithfal friend ; 
but has seized this opportunity of shewing how the obituaries 
of those we have lost may be made of real service to survivors. 
His sketch of the Life and Writings of Mr. Rennell, presents 
us with a pattern of what the Christian minister and scholar 
ought to be, and encourages every reader to emulate that 
high example, and strive to live as well, and die as 
happily as he did. The course of his valuable Life, was 
peculiarly smooth and uninterrupted. From the clever 
school-boy to the learned and popular theologian, from his 
earliest youth, to his too early decay and dissolution, Mr. 
Rennell was animated by the same principles, and was ad- 
vancing in the same career. And if we except the brilliant 
abilities by which he was distinguished from common men, 
there is nothing in his conduct or character to which the 
humblest Christian need despair of attaining. The simple 
and touching passages which we extract, will shew how stea- 
dily he kept the even tenour of his way. 


“‘ When therefore, following his father’s steps, he was sent at an 
eyly age to Eton, and placed upon the foundation there, he imme- 

lately assumed that high place among his contemporaries, which 
he ever afterwards maintained. The memory of his name and 
honours is still fresh in that famous and flourishing nursery of 
learning: and many are they who can well remember what ww 
of conception and rapidity of execution even then marked his 
efforts; and how often his exercises were selected from the rest 
for the first rewards and distinctions of the school. That remem- 
brance, indeed, is now embittered with pain and regret; but yet 
there is a pride in having been the school-fellow and competitor of 
Rennell, which they who have a claim to it, will cherish, till the 
generation which has been so soon deprived of his society and 
services, shall have passed away.”? Lonsdale, p. 4. 

“ It ought not perhaps to be here omitted, that while the subject 
of this sketch was at Eton, a periodical work, entitled ‘ The 
Miniature,’ (having the * Microcosm’ for its prototype) was con- 
ducted by him and three of his contemporaries. Of this publica- 
tion, which went through two editions, it is enough to say, that, 
considered as the production of boys, which it exclusively was, it 
8a striking evidence of early genius and acquirements ; and that 
the papers in particular, which the letter affixed to them marks as 
Rennell’s, exhibit a strength of intellect, and an elevation of 
thought, far beyond his years. It was indeed the manliness of his 
understanding and taste, by aly at this period of his life, he 
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was chiefly characterized. In this respect it may be said of him, 
that he was never a boy. His views and notions, whether intellec. 
tual or moral, were not boyish; the authors who were his chosen 
favourites and models, were not those whom boys in general most 
admire and imitate : every thing, in short, indicated that early ripe- 
ness, which too often, as in his case, is found to be the forerunner, 
and as it were the compensation, of early decay. Nor was he less 
exemplary in conduct, than eminent for talents and proficiency in 
learning. Deeply impressed from his very childhood with senti- 
ments of genuine and practical piety, he was habitually virtuous 
upon religious principles, and exhibited in his life lucid proof that 
power of mind finds its best ally in purity of heart, and that genius 
and licentiousness have no natural union with each other. 

** In 1806 Mr. Rennell was removed, in the regular course of 
succession, from Eton, to King’s Déllege;Dambalige, And here 
the excellent gifts and qualities which had already more than begun 
to open themselves, found anypler space for expansion and luxuri- 
ance. He brought with him indeed from school the somewhat 
questionable advantage of a very high reputation : but his course 
in the University only proved how well he had earned his title to it, 

Aiiy aptorevery, Kai UTeipoxov Eupevar GXAwWY, 
Mngé yivog maripwy aicxuviper, ‘ 

was still his motto and his practice: still ‘ whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are venerable, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if there, be any virtuty 
and if there be any praise,’ these things, it was his habit 
and delight to ‘ think upon’ and pursue. In 1808 Sir William 
Browne’s annual medal for the best Greek ode was adjudged to 
Mr. Rennell’s beautiful composition on * Veris Comites :’ in which 
he has touched, with exquisite simplicity and pathos, upon man’s 
mortal and uncertain state, in allusion to the recent and untimely 
death of Lord Trafalgar, the heir of the family of Nelson, a student 
in the same University with himself. In himself, alas ! the passage 
has now been most affectingly verified. During the period of his 
residence at Cambridge, and occasionally afterwards, he was also 
a contributor to the ‘ Museum Criticum,’ published at irregular 
intervals by some eminent scholars of the University. He was, in 
a word, unceasingly active, always engaged in honourable and use- 
ful pursuits. But all his studies had a tendency to that sacred 
profession for which he ever entertained a strong predilection, and 
to which, from a well-grounded conviction of his fitness for it, he 
had long determined to devote himself.”? Lonsdale, p. 6. 

“It was not likely that merit thus pre-eminent would escape 
the notice of so vigilant a guardian of religion, and so conscientt 
ous a patron of those who distinguish themselves in its support, 4 
the then and present Bishop of London. Accordingly in 1816 he 
called Mr, Rennell from the Temple to a station of no ordinary con- 
sequence, the vicarage of Kensington. Hitherto his public ministry 

had been confined to the preacher’s office : the care of a populous 
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and important parish was now added ; and high as was the reputa- 
tion which in the former capacity he had acquired, it was yet to re- 
ceive a great accession from the exemplary diligence, and power- 
ful effect, with which he discharged the arduous and manifold 
duties that now devolved upon him. It must suffice, however, at 
present to say, that in this discharge he was unwearied and unre- 
mitting; till it pleased that Providence which gives and takes away 
for reasons equally wise, to deny to his flock the longer continu- 
ance of services, whicli, both temporally and spiritually, were indeed 
a blessing.” Lonsdale, p. 11. 


We have extracted these passages in preference to others» 
which give an account of Mr. Rennell’s literary labours, not 
only because they refer to facts with which our readers 
may probably be less acquainted than with the merits of his 
various publications, but more especially because with the 
highest opinion of his capacity, of hisJearning, and above 
all, of his eloquence, we consider the regular unabated warmth 
of his piety, his unimpeachable moral conduct, and his entire 
devotion to his profession, as the most beautiful features in 
his character. ‘The devout innocence of a life which never 
offended by austerity, and never blazed up into fanaticism, 
was the rarest and most valuable of Mr. Rennell’s merits. 
Aud although he had too much humility to be himself aware 
of the resemblance, yet is the character attributed to Dr. 
Munter, in the Introduction to the Conversion of Struensee, 
so striking a description of the person by whom it was writ- 
ten, that we cannot refrain from transcribing it. Every one 
who had the happiness of knowing Mr. Rennell, either as a 
public teacher, or a private friend, will be deeply affected at 
the recollection of that “unsullied purity of soul,” which 
‘could look sin steadily in the face,” and ‘* carry the probe 
of a severe examination, so deeply, so steadily, and yet so 
gently into the very heart of a sinner.” 


“ Of Dr. Munter, the instrument in the hands of Providence 
ofso extraordinary a conversion, no account can be procured, ex- 
cepting that he was an eminent Theologian, which the work before 
us most unequivocally proves, and that he was the Minister of one 
of the German Churches in Copenhagen, That he must have been 
aman, not only of much professional skill, but also of great piety 
and iniocence, appears from the following Conferences. Many a 
reformed libertine may declaim against his former vices with much 
sincerity and utility ; but he cannot look sin steadily in the face ; 
it must be a man of unsullied purity of soul alone, who could carry 
the probe of a severe examination so deeply and so steadily, yet so 
gently, into the very heart of asinner ; and afterwards administer, 
with so judicious a hand, the healing balm of Christian consolation. 
But though forgotten and dead, Munter ‘ fb speaketh,’ and it 
may be hoped that his voice will yet be heard in all those quarters 
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where libertine principles, infidel opinions, and vicious practices, 
prevail, and that his voice may awaken, convince, and save. It is 
thus that, even in his grave, the servant of the Gospel is daily in- 
creasing his account for good in the Book of Ged; and theugh his 
memory be faded off from the face of this present world, there is 

et an ‘ everlasting remembrance in which that rightcous man shall be 

ad,’ who shall have rescued a soul under circumstances of difficulty 
and danger from perdition, and conducted it home to the bosom of 
its Redeemer and God.” Struensee, p, xiv. 


To this eloquent and affecting description we subjoin, 
not without some apprehension that they will suffer by the 
eomparison, the testimony of two able and judicions men, to 
the merits of their departed friend. Mr. Lonsdale’s account 
of his gradual rise and progress, has been already submitted 
to the reader. The concluding summary is equally worthy 
of notice. 


“ Of his character, there is now lit:le need to speak, since it may 
be collected from what has been already said. But a short notice 
of some of its most prominent points, may not be deemed altogether 

ous. 

“ His piety was sincere, fervent, and rational ; equally removed 
from lukewarmness on the one hand, and enthusiasm on the other. 
No man had a deeper or more awful sense of the vital truths of the 
Gospel ; no man relied with humbler confidence upon the merits 
of his Redeemer, or more earnestly sought direction, and strength, 
and comfort, from the 7 of wisdom and holiness. No man, at 
the same time, saw more keenly through the delusions of fanaticism, 
= could better distinguish between genuine and counterfeit re- 

D. 

ee To the Church of England he was most zealously and steadily 
attached, because he believed it to be the Church of God, and the 
most effectual instrument, under Providence, of maintaining and 
extending Christ's kingdom upon earth. How much that attach- 
ment, combined as it was with unwearied exertion, and consummate 
ability, will, in these times, be missed, they who have the interests 
of the Church at heart, know but too well, and feel but too deeply. 
But though he would sometimes express himself in strong general 
terms of the adversaries of our Establishment, he was ever ready to 
shew to them individually, the most conciliatory kindness ; and to 
make the largest allowance for what he would willingly regard as 
involuntary error. Fixed in his own faith, he knew net how to 
limit his charity for the wanderings of others, 

“ In the pulpit he was earnest, eloquent, and persuasive. He 
managed a voice, naturally weak and defective, so as to make it 
heard where many stronger ones would have failed. To vigour of 
thought, he joined a copiousness and force of language, a felicity 
of illustration, an impressiveness of manner, and a power ef apply- 
wee subject to the conscience, which at once won the attention, 
and touched the heart. Though he would by no means keep back 
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‘she terrors of the Lord,’ where it was necessary to.set them forth, 
it was. by motives of love, rather than of fear, that he delighted to 
win menvover to. the Gospel of peace.” Lonsdale, p. 20. , a, 

“To the poor he was liberal, to the utmost. extent of his means. 
He" pursued, indeed, in this respect, a practice, which all who 
would perform this duty habitually, will do well to imitate—the 
practice of regularly setting aside a certain portion of his income 
for charitable purposes. | 

“In a word, when we contemplate the shortness of the career 
which this excellent man was permitted to rum; when we remem- 
ber the bright prospects of good to himself and- others, which his 
untimely death has blasted, we have need of all that humility aad 
faith can teach us, to learn unrepining submission to the willofen 
unsearchable Providence. But when we look at the large measure 
of practical piety and useful exertiun which he was enabled to fill 
up within so short a period, we see abundant cause to bless the 
Goodness which raised up so efficient a minister of truth and holi- 
ness, now departed this life in God's faith and fear; and to implore 
grace for ourselves, so to follow his good example, that with him 
we may be partakers of the heavenly kingdom, for Jesus Christ's 
sake.” Lonsdale, p. 22. 


The task assigned to Archdeacon Pott, was discharged 
with equal success : and though the preacher's office did not 
give room for those personal remarks which are introduced 
ty so much effect, into Mr. Lonsdale’s pamphlet, yet are 

e following passages fully worthy both of him by whom they 
were spoken, and of him to whom they were applied. — 


“ The early exercises of the school, in a son descending from 
such parents, and so trained, served first to distinguish the hopeful 
scholar, who, in due time, was to rise to higher forms of honour in 
the chief seats of academic learning, receiving such new marks,of 
distinction from those whose part it is to confer them in scenes, of 
competition, where no false pretension can prevail ; where each 
man takes his own place by his own indubitable privilege, proved 
by trials which leave no room for any casual rise, and admit no par- 
tial judgment. It was no light mark of such distinction to be drawn 
forth for the vindication and defence of Christian prnepen as a 
ames advocate, to whom the heads of one chief seat of all good 
earning in this realm, could confide so grave a charge. With 
reference to this branch of public duty, which belongs to, those 
who have to contend for Christian truths and Christian expecta- 
tions, we are led to notice what have been the sad occasions, for 
— past, for redoubled efforts in this field of conflict. How urgent 

ve the calls been to stein the tide of loose opinions ; to prevent 
men from rushing back—not to gross idolatries, with the vices by 
which they never failed to be attended—not to the stupid ignorance 
of savage life, nor to the sway of baneful superstitions, which may 
have crept into the Christian world—but to a darkness which ou 
Lord declared to be far worse than that of ignorance—the darkness 
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which obtains when men see, or think they see, and when the light 
which is ia them is byt darkness, or something worse; the glare of 
meteors coupled with no system, and governed by no settled laws ; 
the studied, bold, dogmatical contempt of every principle: of. true 
— ; the scorn of remedies which speak their own sure efficac 
by their fitness to remove the maladies to which they are applied.” 
Pott, p. 16, 

“* Against such assailants, in all their forms of cavil and hostility, 
the voice that has resounded here so often, was opposed. Few have 
done more to stem that tide ; and the mounds so placed by him, 
will remain, although the hand which fixed them is now folded in 
the grave.” Pott, p. 18. 

** But the course which we have traced in part from its early 
hour of promise to its active moments of employment and of public 
service, would be brief indeed, and incomplete, if the:later periods 
of it, the last hours of a loan of life so profitably put to use, were 
not regarded. If they remain for notice, the draught will prove, 
in these features also, however briefly touched, consistent and 
entire. And how, then, were these hours of declining strength 
connected with foregoing days of well-spent service? ‘To the 
prayers and duties of the sick bed, the Christian exercises which 
yielded nothing of their vigour to the weights and langour of a 
sensible decay ; to these, the labours of the pen were added; and 
the last hours of life gave another manual for the use of those for 
whom many a former warning had been furnished, in order to recal 
the wandering or deluded son of thoughtless folly, or to confute | 
the cavils of more settled unbelief. 

** I will add only, with reference to such steps and stages of 
advancement and ew from first to last, that in every good 
endeavour; in public life or social intercourse, there was that which 
in this example, gave the value to each exercise of duty which de- 
manded any suitable exertion, or called for seasonable pains: there 
was the clear and affecting evidence of sincerity, of well-tempered, 
honest, undissembled, and unwearied zeal. Without those tokens 
of the goodness and the purpose of the heart, the best talents will 
be but as the sound of tinkling cymbals; a strain produced perhaps 
by skilful hands, and followed, it may be, by some flattering tribute 
of applause, but which passes with the hearing, and leaves no last- 
ing trace ; at least, no genuine impressions, where the first effects 
should be displayed. 

** I will not dwell further on the termination, earlier than might 
answer to our wishes, of a course so full of benefit to others. A 
subject of sincere regret it may well be (within due bounds) to 

rsons benefited, whether nearly or remotely, by that loan of life. 

shall dwell no further upon this particular, than to remind you 
that a well-spent life, however short, is always long enough for that 
great purpose, the gain of which is the perfect acquisition of all 
things to which the loftiest wishes and most ardent hopes or ex- 
pectations can aspire—it is always long enough to connect its own 
duration with the golden thread of ages that shall know no end; 
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endless ages of eternal me 9 and glory: and therefore, all 
regrets on this.account, save for the term of those privations which 
are limited to this scene-~all such regrets must yield to better-eon- 
solations, and give way to the glad assurance of the coming.of our 
Lord; to be glorified in his saints, and admired in all them:¢hat 
believe.” Pott, P- 20. " at 

These are real sources of consolation. The loss of ari ‘at- 
tached friend, and a most powerful coadjutor, is not to be 
compared to the sufferings of those who have been depriyed 
of a son, a husband, or a brother, such as few, are permitted 
to possess. Nor is a private loss, even in this its most poig- 
nant form, sufficient ground for a public lamentation,;; But 
in addition to the misfortune ation bas befallen a most.re- 
spectable family ; in addition to the grief of a large circle:of 
sincere friends, Mr. Rennell’s removal is a public calamity. 
The Church of Christ, especially our own pare portion of it, 
has been deprived of a true child and champion; and, at a 
season in which offence abounds ; in which the demand for 
clerical talent and activity, is at the highest, and able leaders 
are, above all things, indispensable ; the premature death of 
so gifted, so pious, so successful a man, severely exercises the 
humility and faith of those who acquiesce, without murmur- 
ing, in the awful dispensations of Gcd. ‘The good which was 
effected by Mr. Rennell at an early age, and in a private sta- 
tion, led us to expect the most important results from bis 
more matured exertions in a wider field: and when those 
expectations are suddenly dashed to the ground, it is our 
duty to bow beneath the stroke, and be thankful for the 
services which he was enabled to perform, and for the ex- 
ample which he has bequeathed to the whole body of his 
brethren. 

We know not whether Mr. Rennell has left his parochial 
sermons in a state which can justify their publication. If he 
has, we are confident that his papers are in the hands of those 
who will appreciate their value, and ‘‘ gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing may be lost.” It was in composition for 
the pulpit that Mr. Rennell had the greatest experience, and 
in which he most especially excelled. ‘There was a per- 
spicuity, a power, and an unction, in his best sermons, which 
we have heard from very few preachers. He was accustomed 
to mix himself up completely with his discourse. ‘They 
seemed to animate and kindle each other, and the flame was 
rapidly communicated even to the dallest of those around 
him. His style rose with his subject; and the most striking 
and forcible passages always had the appearance, and often, 
we suspect, the reality, of extemporaneous bursts of elo- 
quence. A speaker so thoroughly master of his subject, and 
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whose heart was so entirely in his werk, never failed to make 
the deepest impression upon his hearers; and, greatly, will 
those hearers rejoice if they are permitted once more to 
fancy that they listen to the voice of their revered'pastor. 

Should circumstances prevent the accomplishment ‘of this 
wish, the introduction to the new edition of ‘the Conversion 
of Count Struensee, will be received as Mr. Remnelt’s- pait- 
ing gift to his fellow-creatures. * And that gift will uphold 
and increase his claim to public gratitude. By calling our 
attention to an unknown, but highly important narrative, 
Mr, Rennell turned the intervals of disease to good account ; 
and his prefatory remarks upon the work which he so highly 
valued, may be considered as an excellent review of the 
volume. The brief outline of Struensec’s history, is worthy 
of a serious perusal; but it is to the observations upon that 
history, that the principal interest attaches. 


“ Should this book happen to fall into the hands of a professed 
unbeliever, he will not perhaps find it uninteresting to observe’ the 
rogress of opinions the same with his own in a strong and power- 
Ful understanding, and to find the sources of infidelity dissected 
and laid open, by one who knew well the human heart in others, 
and was at last brought to a knowledge of his own. He may then 
perhaps be tempted to look inwardly upon himself, and to examine 
whether there is any resemblance between his own Scepticism, 
and that of the unfortunate Struensee—whether it proceeds from - 
the same cause, and has been attended by the same effects— 
whether the fabric of both systems is not reared on the same shal- 
low and dangerous foundations. Could he, under the blessing of a 
higher power, be induced to investigate with calmness and with 
candour these most important points, this little history will not 
have fallen into his hands in vain. 

‘* By the young man just entering into the world this volume may 
be read with peculiar advantage. He will first observe upon what 
slender grounds all objections against revelation are raised and 
sustained, and that they are the result not of investigation but of 
indolence, not of knowledge but of ignorance. Struensee, like 
Hume, had never, since his childhood, read with the slightest at- 
tention the very Scriptures which he affected to deride; he knew 
nothing of the evidences of religion, nor of any, excepting the 
most popular objections which might be urged against them. 

** He will afterwards be enabled to trace all infidel opinions to 
their principal, it may be said their single, source—corruption of 
heart and profligacy of life. It is not, perhaps, a single act of in- 
temperance (though single acts are sufficiently dangerous) that will 
lead the young and inexperienced mind into scepticism; but it is a 
continued indulgence in some bad habit, which is contrary alike to 
the laws both off reason and revelation. It is the unwillingness to 
relinquish a favourite sin and a growing attachment to the object 
of some desire, added to a consciousness of an increasing neglect 
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renders the mind of a young man tisfied beth with. itself and 
with those principles which are the cause of such dissatisfaction ; 
he finds them incompatible with his mode of life, and then he lis- 
tens to any suggestion that would teach him how to abandon them ; 
and thus it is that scepticism finds an easy access to the mind, 
Struensee confesses, p. 114, that he was ‘ prejudiced against reli- 
gion first through his. own ions ;’ in the account of his 
own conversion which he left Eehind him, he thus expresses him- 
self: ‘My unbelief and my aversion to religion were founded 
neither upon an accurate inquiry into its truth, nor upon a critical 
examination of those doubts which are generally made against it. 
They arose, as is usual in such cases, from a very general and 
superficial knowledge on the one side, and much inclination to dis- 
obey its precepts on the other, together with a readiness to enter- 
tain every ebjection which I discovered against it.’ P. 197. 

‘¢ From these pages the young man may also discover the full ex- 
tent of his dangers, when he quits the path of Christianity, and 
trusts himself to the shoals and quicksands of infidelity. A man, 
when he begins to reject the Gospel, generally reserves to himself 
the privilege of making a system of religion and a code of morality 
of his own, which he fully believes will answer every purpose of 
those which he has abandoned. But he little knows how soon each 
of these will dwindle into nothing, or, what, is per worse, ac- 
commodate themselves to his favourite passions and sins. The 
' description which Struensee gives of his own case under these cir- 
cumstances is well worthy attention. P.198. ‘ The violence of 
my passions, which made me abandon myself in my youtl: to all 
sensual pleasures and extravagancies, left me scarce time to think 
of morality, much less of religion. When experience afterwards 
taught me how little satisfaction was to be found in the irregular 
enjoyment of such pleasures, and reflection convinced me that a 
certain inward satisfaction was requisite for my happiness, such as 
cannot be attained either by the observance of particular duties, or 
by the omission of scandalous excesses; I therefore endeavoured to 
imprint on my mind such principles as I judged proper to govern 
my actions, and which I thought would answer the end I had in 
view. But how did I undertake this task? My memory was filled 
up with moral principles, but, at the same time, I had various ex- 
cuses to reconcile a complying reason with the weaknesses ,and the 
infirmities of the buman heart. My understanding was prepossessed 
with doubts and difficulties against the infallibility of those means 
by which we arrive at truth and certainty. My will was (if not 
fully determined yet) secretly much inclined to comply only with 
such duties as did not lay me under the necessity of sacrificing my 
favourite inclinations.’ 

“* These are but treacherous safeguards ; they soon give way and 
leave the unfortunate dupe of his own moral and religious systems 
to fall from one step of infidelity to another, till. he denies the su- 
perintending Deovidence of God, the essential distinction between 
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right and wrong, and lastly the immortality of his own soul ; in 
short, until his wretched career terminates in practical Atheism. 
We have seen how Struensee began, let us now observe how he 
concludes. In his first conferrence with Munter he fairly owns, 
that ‘he looked upon himself and all other men as mere machines ;’ 
that ‘ every thing man could do was in itself indifferent ;’ and that 
‘man’s actions would be accounted moral only as far as they re- 
lated to society.’ Again, he confesses, that ‘ I thought myself no 
more than an animal, and believed there was no difference of species, 
but only that there was some higher degree of perfection in a man 
above a beast.’ Thus it is that he who commences his infidel 
career by abandoning revelation, will soon find that his objections 
are equally strong against the religion of nature ; they have both 
the same Almighty Author, they are both parts of one connected 
system, and they rise and fall together. : 

“ The student in Theology may not altogether find the time lost 
which he may expend upon the volume before us. He will there 
find the best and surest method of treating a case of infidelity when- 
ever, in the course of his future profession, such a one may come 
under his care. ‘The tenderness and the anxiety of Dr. Munter, 
accompanied as they are by the most decisive appeals to the con- 
science and the most deliberate system of reasoning are admirable: 
the plan which he adopts is most judicious, and so exactly suited to 
the circumstances of his convert, (and the cases of all infidels are 
more or less of the same cast) that Struensee himself testifies, p. 
150. ‘I assure you that by no other means you would have found 
access to my heart than by those which you have chosen.’ It 
would, also, be no useless employment to supply the omissions in 
the chain of argument by making an abridgment of those books 
which are recommended for perusal. 

** But, as the theological student may learn from the narrative 
of Munter how he may best convert a dying sinner, so the practi- 
cal minister may also learn how he may best treat him after he 
is converted. ‘To those who may, either from duty or inclination, 
be desirous of preparing the soul of a recently converted sinner for 
heaven, this book will prove a most useful and practical guide. Of 
the validity of a death-bed repentance we must always speak with 
caution, as we cannot be competent judges of its sincerity ; ¢hat can 
be known to the Almighty only. To promise, therefore, to the 
sinner the highest degrees of bliss and glory, and to encourage in 
his mind the feelings of enthusiastic triumph, is a line of conduct 
unwarranted at once by experience and by Scripture. How often 
in these days do we see the unhappy criminal sent out of the world 
by his spiritual attendants in all the extasies of fanatical assurance, 
and generally without having performed any one act by which his 
repentance could be accounted sincere— without confession—with- 
out even a desire of making reparation. Widely different was the 
case of Struensee; under the guidance of Munter he was led not 
only to an ample confession of his particular sins, but to an anxious 
wish to make some reparation to society for the injuries which they 
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had inflicted upon it. The account of his conversion, written with 
his own hand, is no mean proof both of the sincerity and of the 
depth of his penitence. But even under circumstances so strongly 
testifying his sincerity, Munter would encourage no other feelings 
but those of a calm, steady, and scriptural faith in the propitiation 
of the Redeemer, and a confidence of pardon through his blood. 
These are his remarkable words: ‘I wish to see you on the scaffold 
with visible signs of repentance and sorrow, but, at the same time, 
with a peace of mind which arises from a confidence in being par- 
doned before God,’ p. 183. A more difficult task cannot, perhaps, 
be imposed upon the Christian minister, than so to preserve the 
balance of feeling in the mind of his penitent as to preyent hope 
from growing into presumption and faith into enthusiasm ; to re- 
press the" risings of unwarrantable triumph, without diminishing 
the assurance of pardon and acceptance.” Introduction, p. xvii. 


This is a sufficient recommendation of Munter’s Narrative ; 
and any thing that could be added by an inferior, hand, 
would but tend to diminish the effect of such pious apd 
eloquent observations. ‘To raise his dying voice against the 
frauds of Infidelity, was consistent with Mr. Remnell’s well- 
spent life. ‘To assist and direct the labours of his clerical 
brethren, was an equally meritorious and an equally charac- 
teristic undertaking; while the general application to all 
classes, the general warning against all sin and wickedness, 
as the parents of doubt and unbelief, are worthy of one who 
was acquainted with the springs of human action, and who 
thought no time or efforts misapplied, which were employed 
in endeavouring to purify the human heart. 


———— 
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A Work bearing the curious title of Revelations of the 
Dead Alive, from the pen of a successful Dramatic Writer, 
will be published immediately. 

Mr. is H. Parry will speedily publish, the Cambrian 
Plutarch, or Lives of the most emment Welchmen, in one 
Volome Octavo. | 

A Lady has been some time occupied in a Work which 
will shortly be published, under the title of Urania’s Mirror, 
or a View of the Heavens; consisting of thirty-two large 
Cards, on which are represented all the Constellations visible 
in the British Empire, on a plan perfectly Original. Accom- 
panied with a familiar Treatise on Astronomy, by J. Aspin. 

The forthcoming Life of Sheridan, by Mr. Moore, is ina 
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the Thirty Years’ War. 
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into the State of Negro Slavery, with authentic Reports il- 
lustrative of the actual Condition of the Negroes in that 
Colony. 


The Rev. Luke Booker, L.L.D. Vicar of Dudley, is print- © 


ing Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, with two Discourses on 
interesting and important Subjects, which will be published 
in November. 

A Second Edition of the Fruits of Experience, with con- 
siderable Additions, by Joseph Brasbridge, is nearly ready. 

The fourth Volume of Gran#’s History of the English 
Church and Sects, bringing down the Narrative to 1810, is 
in the Press. 

An Original System of Cookery and Confectionary ; em- 
bracing all the Varieties of English and Foreign Practice, 
with numerous illustrative Plates, the result of more than 
thirty years’ experience in families of the first distinction, by 


nag Cooke, is nearly ready for Publicatiou, in one Vol. 
mo, 
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